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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1889. 
No. 871, New Series. 

Tax Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscrept. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dc., may be addressed to the PusiisuEs, and 
not to the Eprtor. 
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LITERATURE. 
By William Wordsworth. 





The Recluse. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Oomplete Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth. With en Introduction by 
John Morley. (Macmillan.) 


Tux first book of the first part of ‘‘ The 
Recluse ?—some seven hundred lines—now 
printed for the first time, may be said to be a 
continuation of Wordsworth’s poetical autobio- 
graphy as given in ‘‘ The Prelude.” It tells of 
hisarrival in Grasmere, and presents an imagi- 
native study of the local features and spirit of 
the vale, a study of the character of its 
inhabitants, and a noble vindication of Words- 
worth’s devotion to the high calling of his 
life. Its appearance is a very important 
event for all who love the poetry of Words- 
worth. I donot know that there are seven 
hundred consecutive lines to be found any- 
where in his writings of greater interest than 
these. 

With this word I dismiss the fragment of 
“The Recluse,” for I must speak somewhat 
fully of the edition of the ‘‘ Complete Poetical 
Works’? now put forth, with no editor’s 
name, but seemingly with the authority of 
Wordsworth’s representatives. I must try to 
speak plainly and strongly, though I hope 
without heat or temper. A serious wrong has 
been done to Wordsworth ; a serious wrong has 
been done to Wordsworth’s readers. What 
strikes one in the volume from first to last is 
the disrespect shown throughout to Words- 
worth’s judgment, the entire disregard shown 
to Wordsworth’s wishes. And as a conse- 
quence the reader of Wordsworth suffers 
grievous loss. I propose briefly to make good 
these assertions. 

Wordsworth did not leave his poems at 
haphazard or in disarray. He arranged them 
in an order of his own, presenting them as he 
wished them to reach his readers, in certein 
groups and in a definite sequence within each 
gtoup. He may not have been always happy 
in his arrangement, but it was carefully con- 
sidered and had his deliberate approval. It 
isin part connected with his critical theories, 
and in part it is independent of them. He 
tlassed some of his poems, for example, 
uder the heading of ‘The Fancy,” and 
others under that of ‘‘The Imagination.” 

t arrangement is connected with a critical 
theory. Whether the groups be well or ill- 
tamed, within each group the poems are 
: in such an order that they often reflect 
interesting lights each upon the other. 

ere is, again, a series of ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Sonnets” in three parts ; and here no critical 
leory is involved. The first part begins 
with a sonnet on ‘‘ The Sonnet,” following a 
ion in verse; it closes with the 


) memorial sonnet to Raisley Calvert. The 
second part begins in like manner with a 
sonnet on ‘* The Sonnet,” and closes with a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Conclusion to ———.” Again, 
there is the noble series of ‘‘ Poems dedicated 
to National Independence and Liberty,” in 
two parts, each most judiciously arranged. 
In the present volume Wordsworth’s design, 
in its larger lines and in its minor details, is 
swept away; and, asI sball presently show, 
some of the poems in consequence lose a 
special significance, and some become un- 
intelligible. 

The arrangement attempted throughout is 
chronological; but there are errors in the 
chronology. Now it is most interesting to 
read Wordsworth’s poems in the order in 
which they were written. I may quote my 
own words from q review of Prof. Knight’s 
edition of Wordsworth, which appeared in the 
Acapemy six years ago. I considered Prof. 
Knight’s edition to be what I called the 
Student’s Wordsworth, with a purpose of its 
own, but not as one designed to replace the 
authorised edition, superintended by Words- 
worth himself, and I wrote as follows: 


‘* Prof. Knight proposes to print the poems in 
cbronological order, and for such an edition as 
.the present [i.e. as Prof. Knight’s] this is, un- 
doubtedly, the right plan. It has been generally 
felt that, with Wordsworth, the chronological 
study is of peculiar importance; that his poems 
fall naturally into groups, characteristic of his 
periods of visionary youth, grave-thoughted 
manhood, and tranquil decline. But we have 
felt this in a general way, and did not trace out 
details. Now we shall be able to follow the 
history of his intellect and his imagination 
from year to year, sometimes even from day 
to day.” 

But, then, Prof. Knight’s edition was not 
intended, as I take it, to displace the author- 
ised text. It was designed rather to be one of 
our aids to study. It was copiously annotated, 
so that any wrong done to the reader could be 
at once repaired by information conveyed in a 
note. It is not so in the present edition. The 
reader is nowhere informed that this poem 
or that has been wrenched from its true 
position. And all this has been done in 
vio! ation of Wordsworth’s well-known desire. 
In Wordsworth’s Prose Works, vol. iii, 
p. 474, we find the record of a conversation 
given by the Rev. R P. Graves as follows: 


‘*I expressed to Wordsworth a wish that his 
poems were printed in the order of their com- 
position, assigning as reasons for the wish the 
great interest which would attach to observing 
the progressive development of the poet’s 
thought, and the interpretative value of the 
light mutually reflected by poems of the same 
period. I remember being surprised by the 
feeling akin to indignation which he manifested 
at the suggestion. He said that such proceed- 
ing would indicate on the part of the poet an 
amount of egotism, placing interest in himself 
above interest in the subjects treated by him, 
which could not belong to a true poet caring 
for the elements of poetry in their right pro- 
portion, and designing to bring to bear upon 
the minds of his readers the best influences at 
his command in the way best calculated to 
mske them effectual.” 


Part of the force of the reason assigned by 
Wordsworth has passed away ; that which he 
would not do himself may be done for him, 
It is well that by a knowledge of the chron- 
ology of his works we should be able to trace 








the development of his mind; but it is an 
injury to a dead poet that in the edition 
which seems to bear his authority he should 
be forbidden the right to present his poems 
as he decided on mature deliberation that they 
ought to be presented. There is a loss here 
of what is needed even by the historical 
student of Wordsworth’s mind; an interest- 
ing part of the document is obliterated. And 
for the reader who cares for the poems simply 
as poems a still more serious loss is caused by 
the injudicious application of the chrono- 
logical principle. 

Let me prove my point by two or three 
examples. The injury to Wordsworth’s 
poetry begins on the first page. In the later 
editions sanctioned by the poet himself be 
placed some well-known and beautiful lines 
in the forefront as a proem or motto for the 
whole—those beginning : 

** Tf thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 
Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light, 
Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content.” 

The full significance of the poem, as elevated 

by its author into a prologue, depends on 

its position. It is like the inscription over the 
doorway of a great cathedral. In this edition 
the inscription is taken down; and, after 
searching, we find it stowed away in the back 
premises, on p. 705, between a Sonnet to 

Haydon on seeing his picture of Napoleon 

Buonaparte and the lines on ‘‘A Wren’s Nest.” 

Unluckily, the new position assigned to the 

poem has not even the merit of being chrono- 

logically correct. It is here said to have been 
written in 1832, and it is printed as belonging 
to that year. But it may be found among 

‘* Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” in the 

edition of 1827, and words spoken by the 

author to Miss Fenwick make it probable that 
the date of composition is much earlier. 

I took this example first because it came 
first. But one or two others will better serve 
to show the deep injury that has been done to 
Wordsworth and to his readers. Among the 
‘¢ Miscellaneous Sonnets,”’ are two connected 
sonnets, numbered by Wordsworth as the 
first and second of a pair. The first of these 
is that exquisite sonnet in which, by a 
beautiful surprise, the terror of death is 
transformed into a vision of loveliness. 
Instead of the grisly king, the poet beholds 

‘* the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven.” 

We find this sonnet oa p. 356 of the present 

edition, where it is numbered I., and the 

note dictated to Miss Fenwick is prefixed : 

‘‘The latter part of this sonnet was a great 

favourite with my sister, 8S. H. When I saw 

her lying in death, I could not resist the im- 

pulse to compose the sonnet that follows it.” 


But No. I. is not followed here by No. II. 
The second sonnet disappears; nor is the 
smallest hint vouchsafed to explain the 
enigma to the perplexed reader. Four hun- 
dred pages away I discover the companion 
sonnet, with no indication that it does not 
stand alone—a sonnet beginning with words 
which refer to the vision of Death— 
‘* Even so for me a vision sanctified 
The sway of Death ’’— 

words absolutely without meaning for the 
reader who knows Wordsworth only in the 
present unhappy edition. 
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“¢ Come, lame me with reasons! ” exclaims 
Celia to Rosalind; and if the nameless editor 
of the present edition made a like request, it 
were easy to gratify him. Butit isno pleasure 
to me to fling stones. I desire only to protest 
seriously against what is a grave crime com- 
mitted against an eminent benefactor of all 
English lovers of literature. Let one other 
example therefore suffice. We all remember the 
fine sonnet composed on the evening of Words- 
worth’s wedding-day, in which he describes a 
vision of great glories in the western sky— 
citadel, temple, and tower substantially ex- 
pressed in the sunset clouds. We remember 
how the sonnet closes, with a sigh that, 
though all these cloudland wonders seemed 
so steadfast, all must fade, and that even the 
memory of them must perish : 

‘* They are of the sky 

And from our earthly memory fade away.”’ 
These words become the starting-point of the 
companion sonnet, written four years after- 
wards, in which the poet claims for the good 
realities of our human life a higher place in 
our affections than that granted to any un- 
substantial dream of beauty. 


‘* Nor will I praise a cloud, however bright, 

Disparaging Man’s gifts, and proper food.” 
In the present edition the whole of ‘“‘ The 
Prelude ” and many another poem lie between 
the two companion sonnets, nor does any note 
direct the reader from the first sonnet to the 
second, which had been by its side from 1807 
until to-day. This, indeed, is editorial work 
of waste and ruin. 

Moreover the editor’s chronology is at times 
erroneous. How often it is so I am unable to 
say. Iam no specialist in the minuter facts 
of the chronology—facts which, though 
minute, make all the difference between right 
and wrong in an edition based on the chrono- 
logical principle. I have shown how the 
poem ‘‘If Thou indeed derive thy light from 
Heaven ”’ is misplaced by at least five years. 
A glance enables me to point out that ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo-Clock,” ‘‘Love lies bleeding,” its 
‘‘ companion ” poem, and the sonnet “‘ Though 
the bold wings of Poesy,” &c., here printed 
as belonging to the year 1845, are incorrectly 
placed. They were published in Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Poems chiefly of Early and Late 
Years,” 1842. What has been gained by 
removing them from the position assigned to 
them by their author and fixing them in a 
wrong chronological order? The sonnet ‘To 
B. R. Haydon on seeing his Picture of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,”’ here printed as of the year 
1832, was in fact written on June 11, 1831 
(see Graves’s Life of sir W. R. Hamilton, 
vol. i, p. 429). That beginning ‘‘ Men of 
the Western World,” here dated 1842, was 
written in 1839 (see letter to Prof. Reed). 
That beginning ‘‘ People! your chains are sever- 
ing link by link,”’ here dated 1835, was written 
in 1831 (see note in “ Yarrow Revisited,” 
p- 264). The second of the three connected 
poems on Burns, here luckily left among the 
‘‘Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803,” 
was not composed until many years after. In 
the ‘‘ List of Wordsworth’s Poems arranged 
in Chronological Order,” which serves as a 
table of contents, and which seems to be 
identical with Prof. Knight’s revised list as 
printed in the Zransactione of the Words- 
worth Society, I notice several errors as to 


the dates of first publication. But the list 
shows so much valuable research and contains 
so much useful information that it becomes 
us rather to be grateful than censorious. And 
in every considerable piece of work a margin 
of error must be allowed. 

Among these errors of date is one which 
names the year 1842 as that in which 
‘‘The Birth of Love,” translated from some 
French stanzas described here as by Francis 
Wrangham, was first published. The trans- 
lation of a French poem signed ‘‘ Anon,” 
and not, as far as I can ascertain, by 
Wrangham, appeared in the year 1795 in 
Wrangham’s volume of “‘ Poems.” I notice 
the error here because the insertion of this 
translation without note or comment in the 
authorised text of the ‘‘ Poetical Works” is 
an instance of disregard of Wordsworth’s 
wishes against which I must record a pro- 
test. In such an edition as that of Prof. 
Knight, designed to be part of the critical 
apparatus of a student, it is right that every 
poem ever printed by Wordsworth should be 
reproduced. The editor’s notes will inform 
the reader that certain poems were not intended 
by Wordsworth to form part of his authorised 
text, or were rejected by him as unworthy. 
They are nevertheless of interest to the student, 
and perhaps of some importance in tracing the 
development of his mind and art. I should 
have liked to see in Prof. Knight’s edition 
Wordsworth’s first sonnet—that written ‘‘ On 
seeing Miss Helen Maria Williams weep at a 
Tale of Distress,’ and the rejected poem 
“The Convict.” But in such an edition as 
the present it is a wrong to Wordsworth to 
reprint, as if they appeared with his sanction, 
such lines as those included in Wrangham’s 
volume, or the rejected stanzas ‘“‘ Among all 
lovely things my Love has been,’’ or the 
rejected ‘‘ Andrew Jones.” They appear as 
part of an authorised collection, and yet they 
were deliberately refused admission to his 
Complete Poetical Works by the author. 
Wordsworth’s judgment is slighted and his 
wishes are set at nought. 

Nor can I suppose that it would have 
pleased Wordsworth to see his poems intro- 
duced by the notes on their origin and 
occasions which he dictated to Miss Fen- 
wick. These notes are of the greatest interest 
and importance. But the place which they 
occupy in this and some other posthumous 
editions would never, I believe, have been 
approved by Wordsworth. Two columns 
of closely printed prose are prefixed to the 
little peem, ‘‘ We are Seven.” Most valuable 
matter is contained in these columns; but I 
believe that surviving friends of Words- 
worth would bear me out when I say that in 
many instances it was his wish to present his 
poems simply as they are, with a certain 
ideal remoteness from what is local and occa- 
sional, while he was not unwilling, as the 
Fenwick notes prove, that his readers should 
have it in their power, as a matter of his- 
torical or biographical interest, to trace the 
poems to their place and time and occasion. 

Mr. John Morley has introduced Words- 
worth to the readers of this volume in an 
excellent essay. If any Wordsworthian should 
say to me that the choice of Mr. John Morley 
as Wordsworth’s presenter is somewhat 
curious, I should give a silent assent. If he 





should go on to assert that Wordsworth 
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would look upon the choice of such a pre- 
senter with fervid indignation, I could tot 
say “No”; only I would remind my inter. 
locutor that literature is a noble eirenicon, 
and that in those worlds where Protesilaugs 
and his poet dwell there is 


‘* An ampler ether, a diviner air,” 


than in our troubled planet. Mr. Morley 
writes as one who partakes in a large measure 
of Wordsworth’s spirit, though, perhaps, he 
does not feel its finer ecstasy— 
‘the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring.” 

Devout Wordsworthians may acknowledge 
him as a sincere worshipper in the court 
of the Gentiles. Yet I confess that I 
should like better to read what Mr. Morley 
has written if it were anywhere else—if 
it were offered, for instance, as a pious 
discourse to literary Radicals in the West- 
minster Reviow. Wordsworth can very well 
stand alone. Heneeds no presenter now ; and 
anintroductory essay to his ‘‘ Complete Poetical 
Works,” even if the writer were Mr. Frederic 
Myers or Mr. Hutton, would be something 
like an impertinence. 

Let me say at the close how, in my opinion. 
the edition of Wordsworth, which we all 
desire, ought to be planned. 

(i.) Wordsworth’s latest text to be given. 
Wordsworth’s arrangement of the poems to be 
followed. 

(ii.) A chronological table, strictly tested, 
to be given, so that the reader should have it 
in his power to ascertain the date of any 
poem, or, if he should please, to read the 
complete poetical works in the chronological 
order. 

(iii.) An appendix of ‘‘ Poems by Words- 
worth not intended by him to appear in the 
authorised text.” 

(iv.) Appendix of notes dictated to Miss 
Isabella Fenwick. 

(v.) Appendix of select various readings, 
presenting the earlier text in the case of 
poems seriously injured by Wordsworth’s 
rehandlings. Good judgment would here be 
needed, but in a few pages a valuable result 
could certainly be attained. 

(vi.) Bibliography of Wordsworth’s writings, 
not extending beyond the year of his death. 

(vii.) No introductory essay, and no author's 
name but that of Wordsworth on the title- 
page. 


Epwarp Dowpen. 








The Life of Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, K.G 
By the Hon. Hugh Elliot. (Longmans.) 
Aw ever-increasing band of tourists speeds 
each year through the Land’s End district, 
but not one in a hundred of them turns aside 
from the beaten track to view the birthplace 
of Sidney Godolphin. It lies about eight 
miles from Penzance, under the shadow of 
Godolphin Hill, which three centuries ago 
was pierced through and through by the tin 
mines worked under the direction of his 
ancestor, the most distinguished mineralogist 
of his day. The old banqueting hall in which 
the great lord treasurer used to receive on his 
visits to the country the squires of the neigh- 
bourhood, and to impart to them the news 
which Dyer’s news-letter had not yet fur- 
nished, stands uninjured. The gardens, seven 
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acres in all, still remain, and in them may be 
seen some box-trees, twenty feet high. The 
fish-ponds are left, but the fish which used to 
swarm therein were destroyed by arsenic 
some thirty years since. The estate has from 
time immemorial been held under the manor 
of Lambourne by a vexatious tenure, the reeve 
loudly knocking on Candlemas Day at the 
outer door, boldly entering the hall, jumping 
upon the table, and thrice repeating his 
demand, accompanied by the striking of his 
stick on the table, that he came to receive 
the ancient quit-rents. Mr. Elliot states that 
the custom is discontinued; but in this he 
errs, for it was observed so recently as 
Candlemas Day in 1884. 

To the progenitors of Sidney Godolphin, 
aset of men distinguished in many varying 
ways, Mr. Elliot has paid due attention, and 
devoted many pages of his book. Two of 
them were conspicuous at the siege of Bou- 
logne, and both were wounded. One of these 
men was the leading mine-adventurer of his 
time; but he was a soldier also, and to him 
was entrusted by Queen Elizabeth the guard- 
ianship of the isles of Scilly. To another of 
his ancestors Hobbes dedicated as ‘‘to my 
most honour’d friend” his celebrated treatise 
of the Leviathan. Sidney Godolphin, the 
poet, lives in the prose of Clarendon and in 
the poetic epitaph which Hobbes wrote to his 
memory. His own poems, which were famous 
in their age, have persistently been assigned 
to his nephew, the lord treasurer; but we 
are inclined to agree with the opinion of Mr. 
Elliot that the statesman, if he ever wrote 
any poetry at all, never soared above a set of 
complimentary verses. Sidney Godolphin 
was killed in a skirmish in the civil war in 
the stone porch of the inn at Chagford; but 
all the members of the family did not act with 
the king. John Godolphin was judge of the 
admiralty court during the Protectorate ; and 
the head of the house, though he sympathised 
with the royal cause, prudently came to terms 
with the parliament in 1646. 

In such a home as this, and with the lives 
of such ancestors to inspire his youthful 
imagination, Sidney Godolphin was born in 
the summer of 1645. He was not sent to the 
university. His education—and he was a good 
classical scholar—was no doubt imbibed in the 
grammar school of Helston, over which several 
well-known clergymen, such as Derwent 
Coleridge and Augustus Jessopp, have pre- 
sided within recent years. When a youth he 
became a page at the court of Charles II., and 
it must have been within the precincts of 
Whitehall that he first made the acquaintance 
of the still younger John Churchill. The 
Godolphins possessed much borough influence 
inthe West. They had some power in both 
Penryn and St. Ives; but the borough of 
Helston was then, and until the Reform Bill 
of 1832, almost completely under their con- 
trol. Sidney was very anxious that one of 
the seats for the family boroughs should be 
occupied by himself; and Mr. Elliot has 
printed several letters from the Additional 
MSS. at the British Museum, in which 
he presses his wishes upon his brother. 
Another, and even more emphatic communica- 

on, expressing his ‘‘infinite concern” for 
the seat, and urging his brother to “think a 

ttle seriously ” on the subject, is among the 
collection of Mr. Alfred Morrison. His wishes 





were gratified ; and from October, 1668, until 
his elevation to the peerage, he sat, with but 
a brief interval, for the constituency of 
Helston. While on this topic, we would 
suggest that the names of Evitley and Grisley, 
printed on pages 52 and 54, should have been 
read as Brisey, the patronymic of a prominent 
squire in the Lizard district of Cornwall. A 
few years later (1675) Godolphin married 
Margaret Blague, one of the ladies about the 
court, whose ‘‘ saintly life,” as delineated by 
John Evelyn, has become, after it had 
slumbered in manuscript for more than a 
century and a half, one of the popular books 
of this generation. In three years she was 
dead, and her body was carried to Godolphin, 
in Cornwall, and buried in the north transept 
of the parish church, her name being 
erroneously entered in the parish register as 
‘‘Catherine Godolphin.” 

Godolphin’s active career in politics began 
at this date. Ten years had passed away 
since his election to parliament, and they had 
been spent in acquiring the reputation which 
Charles II., with his characteristic accuracy 
of expression, summed up in the phrase that 
‘* Godolphin was never in the way and never 
out of it.” Then, as ever, he was reticent in 
speech and retiring in manners. His political 
conduct during the reign of Charles did him 
little credit. While he professed friendship 
for James II., then Duke of York, he was 
active in endeavouring to secure his exclusion 
from the throne. The reason for this conduct 
does not lie on the surface. Mr. Elliot attri- 
butes it to Godolphin’s love of moderation and 
to his dread of James’s fanaticism ; and this 
suggestion, though somewhat fanciful, is as 
good as any that can be put forward. From 
1679 to 1684 Godolphin was a lord of the 
treasury, but for a few months in the latter 
year he held the seals of secretary of state. 
He was then recalled to the treasury, and it 
was in that office that the greater part of 
his political life was spent and his reputation 
was earned. Godolphin had arranged a truce 
with James II. long before his accession to 
the throne, and after that event was ranked 
among his principal advisers. Like his col- 
leagues in statecraft, he was distracted 
between acquiescence in the royal views of 
the divine right of kings and doubts how far 
the nation at large would concur in the pro- 
motion of papal designs. The priests believed 
that Godolphin was always on the point of 
adopting the Roman Catholic creed, but some- 
how or other he always drew back at the last 
moment. Neither in the last days of Charles 
nor during the reign of his successor had the 
minister’s career been marked by dignity or 
candour; but he was one of the last to desert 
the fading cause of James, and he is said, 
poor man as he was, to have supplied the 
flying king with a hundred guineas to carry 
him to France. In the convention parliament 
of William he sided with those who were 
indisposed to create a new monarchy, and 
Charles Godolphin, his brother, provoked the 
fiercest opposition of the Whigs in the debates 
on the succession to James; but the new 
monarch was not so firmly seated on the 
throne that he could openly gratify his likes 
or dislikes to their fullest extent. These 
faults were overlooked, and Sidney again 
found a place in the treasury. Here his 
services were above all value. William wanted 








money for his wars, and no one could raise it 
on such easy terms as Godolphin. In the 
estimation of the city Godolphin always stood 
out above his fellows; and his promptness in 
raising the ways and means led his master to 
overlook, for many years, his hesitating sup- 
port of the new dynasty. 

Godolphin’s supremacy in politics dates 
from the accession of Queen Aune. He, like 
Marlborough, was descended from a knightly 
family in the West country. They had both 
commenced life as pages at the royal court, 
and they had both selected their wives from 
those in corresponding positions as maids of 
honour. Their friendship had been drawn 
closer still by the marriage in 1698 of Godol- 
phin’s only son to his friend’s eldest daughter. 
It became a matter of necessity that Marl- 
borough should assume the position at the 
head of the English forces which the Dutch 
William had held during his reign; and it 
was equally imperative that Godolphin should 
take upon himself the control of the national 
finances. They became the chief members of 
@ mixed administration of Whigs and Tories, 
for it was their desire to bring together into 
one ministry a band of officials, differing in 
their political views, but supported alike by 
the favour of their sovereign. Needless to 
say that the course of events proved adverse 
to the success of such a system. The ministry 
was from the first of divided counsels, and 
gradually passed from a confused body of dis- 
cordant opinions into a united band of Whigs. 
In foreign affairs the two chiefs were not 
alwaysof the same opinion. Mr. Elliot brings 
out with great force the differences between 
the views of Godolphin and Marlborough over 
the campaign against the forces of the Grand 
Monarque. The one was for attacking the 
French king through military operations in 
Spain, and for aiding with British troops and 
British money the rebellious subjects in the 
Cevennes whom religious persecution had 
driven into open revolt. The other, not 
unnaturally, was for forcing his way into 
France through the Low Countries or through 
the provinces of Germany, in which he had 
achieved so many famous victories. When 
the back-stairs intrigues of Harley and his 
still more dangerous ally, and the ill-fated 
prosecution of Sacheverell—a senseless pro- 
ceeding which inevitably foreshadowed the 
downfall of the existing cabinet—had under- 
mined the Whig party, neither of its promi- 
nent members acted with vigour or dignity. 
To which of them should be assigned the 
larger share of blame will probably always 
remain in doubt. History has perhaps placed 
on Godolphin’s shoulders the greater burden 
of disapproval. His biographer, as might be 
expected, holds a brief for the minister at 
home, and transfers the odium to Marl- 
borough. 

Mr. Elliot claims, and is justified in 
his assertion, to have exhausted all the 
sources of information respecting Godolphin 
with which he was acquainted. The proofs 
of his industry are perceptible in every 
chapter. Still the statesman does not stand 
before us, as he lived and acted, with the 
vividness which might be desired. The pages 
are sometimes wanting in animation, and the 
biographer is hampered by the mass of 
materials at his disposal. There are several 
pleasant digressions in the narrative. Let 
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the description of Godolphin’s country resi- 
dence of Cranbourne Lodge, the deteils of 
his assistance in the conversion of Green- 
wich Palace into a hospital for decrepit 
seamen, and the narrative of the changes 
which were effected in St. James’s Park 
after he had constructed his house in 
the precincts of the adjoining palace, bear 
witness to the lighter hours of the chronicler’s 
toil. 
W. P. Covrrney. 








The End of the Middle Ages. 
Robinson (Mdme. James 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuis volume of studies falls into two 
divisions. The first part consists of three 
essays on Mediaeval Mysticism—two examples 
and an analysis. The second part. gives us 
six essays whose connecting link is the rela- 
tions of France to Italy, and especially the 
French claims to Milan and to Naples. There 
is a tenth essay on the Malatestas of Rimini, 
really a study of the life and character of 
Sigismondo Malatesta, which stands by itself. 
The author, in her dedicatory epistie, tells us 
that these studies are the prolusions to two 
larger historiee—the history of the Hohen- 
staufen and the history of the French in 
Italy. 

In the first essay, the story of Be- 
guinism avd of the Weaving Brothers is 
most interestingly told. We learn how the 
begging confraternity came into existence, 
the joint product of the physical ill-being 
brought upon Europe by years of Crusading, 
and of the spiritual outgoing towards the 
unknown which marked the first dawn of 
enlightenment. We see the development of Be- 
guin teaching, leading them nearer and nearer 
to heresy and to a collision with the church. 
We are told how the church secured all of 
Beguinism that she desired, by the establish- 
ment of the tertiary orders of St. Dominic 
and St. Francis; how Mechtild of Magdeburg 
maintained for a while the prestige of 
Beguinism by the active benefits of her life; 
how, after her death, heresy spread through 
the order; how the order was finally sup- 
pressed, the orthodox Beguines joining the 
Dominicans, but carrying with them a leaven of 
their heresy which shows iteelf in the writings 
of Eckhart and of Tauler. In this essay 
the personal interest centres round the figure 
of Mechtild. In her mediaeval mysticism 
attained its finest growth, because its tenets, 
too apt to teach absolute inactivity, were 
tempered, in Mechtild, by an irrepressible 
natural impulse towards action. ‘Such a 
nature,”’ says Mdme. Darmesteter, “is not by 
instinct a mystical nature.”’ There is some- 
thing strong and vigorous and human in her 
caste of mind which marks her as a creature 
very different from the swooning ecstatics 
about her. What a whole and wholesome 
conviction there isin her dream-born pbrase 
‘Lieb’ meine, betriibe dich nicht zu sebr, 
die Wahrheit mag niemand verbrennen’’! 
Mechtild is the Novelis of mediaeval 
mysticism, just as the dominant character in 
the next essay, Gertrude, is its Schleiermacher. 

The essay on the Convent of Helfta is 
occupied with the story of the sisters 
Gertrude and Mechtild von Hackeborn. 
And here again, as in the case of the first 


By Mary F. 
Darmesteter). 





essay, Mdme. Darmesteter handles the subject 
which interests her most deeply—a spiritual 
struggle. Mechtild, of Magdeburg, the 
brilliant, vigorous woman of the world, is 
gradually forced, under stress of spiritual 
storm, to adopt the semi-monastic life of 
Beguinism—a rule which still left sufficient 
scope for her instinct towards action. Ger- 
trude, of Hackeborn, the recluse, the student, 
is gradually forced, under a similar stress, to 
renounce her beloved study of letters, her 
intellectual pride and superiority, and to 
abandon herself to the quietistic side of 
mysticism and to ecstatic communings with 
the unseen. Mdme. Darmesteter is full of 
regrets for the upshot of this struggle, and 
full of pity for the girl Gertrude, in whom 
the battle raged so fiercely. She thinks that 
Gertrude would have been happier, would even 
have been more usefal, had she carried her 
learning into the life of the outer world. 
But in natures so complex as that of the 
saint a struggle was inevitable; one part of 
the complex whole had to triumph, and the 
battle preceding the victory could not help 
being painful. We have no right to suppose 
that Gertrude would have been happier had 
her strong love of learning gained the day. 
We have no warrant for asserting that she did 
violence to her destiny or failed to follow her 
major impulse in dedicating herself to the 
visionary life. 

The third of Mdme. Darmesteter’s essays 
is, as we said, an analysis of the roots of 
mysticism—of the position assumed by those 
who ‘‘love to lose themselves in a mystery, 
to pursue their reason to an O alti- 
tudo!” It is called ‘‘The Attraction of 
the Abyss.” There seems to us to be some 
confusion and indistinctness in our author’s 
treatment of this difficult subject. On p. 77, 
for example, the simile which is used to ex- 
press the relation of the body to the soul is 
not quite clear, unless we read body for spirit, 
in 1. 12; and, in any case, the simile does not 
appear to hold good according to the strictest 
doctrine of mysticism, if, as we understand, 
the argument runs thus: God is all, the soul 
is God, therefore the soul is all, therefore the 
body is nothing. We do not see how the 
pure colourless liquid of the soul is to be 
poured into nothing. Indeed, mystics appear 
to us never to have carried their doctrines far 
enough. The mystic ‘‘must see neither 
difference nor distinction’ (p. 83), so runs 
one of the dogmas. This would lead to the 
impossibility of predication, and, therefore, of 
course, to the impossibility of formulating 
any doctrine of mysticism. True predication 
is impossible for us, and even if it were 
possible, it is useless. All predication of a 
subject that is true is already contained in 
the subject. The most man can do is to be 
tautological ; his only safe assertion—what is, 
is. By predicating at all man is in imminent 
peril of lying; sand the only time predi- 
cation has any new meaning is when it is 
lying predication. Oaly lies are new; the 
truth is always old When Erigena says 
** God is non-being’’; when Eckhart asserts 
that ‘‘ Godhead isa simple stillness—an eternal 
silence”’—they are only showing what poor 
mystics they are. It is of the very essence 
of mysticism that it shall not offer any ex- 
planation conformable to our understanding, 
on pain of ceasing to be mysticism. It must, 





therefore live in the region of dumb negation, 
and be finally reduced to the true import of 
its name, and hold its tongue. 

These considerations only apply, of course, 
to the intellectual aspect of mysticism. There 
is the other and far more important aspect of 
the emotional region. For knowledge, being 
impossible as well as useless for man, he is 
compelled to fall back upon feeling, the only 
existent which no one has ever ventured to 
call into dispute. The mediaeval mystics, as 
well as their modern German brethren, make 
religion consist in feeling. But the ways in 
which this emotion operates and manifests 
itself are various. We have the feeling 
issuing ia action in Mechtild of Magdeburg 
as in Novalis; or we find it passing through 
quietism into hysteria in Mechtild of Hacke- 
born ; or formulated into a doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil in Tolstoi, whose mediaeval 
counterpart is Ochsenstein’s dictum that not 
even the desire of the kingdom of heaven 
should tempt a good man towards activity. 
It is natural that so elastic a foundation as 
feeling should produce great varieties of 
heights and depths in the religion based upon 
it 


We have left ourselves no space to talk of 
the two excellent historical essays on Valen- 
tine Visconti and the claim of the House of 
Orleans to Milan. They are written in a 
firm and vigorous style, except in the passages 
where the author is striving for effect in the 
accumulation of adjectives and the use of the 
present tense. Of their scholarship and grasp 
of subject it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. We recommend them to all who 
desire information on one of the principal 
historical cauees of ruin and misery to Italy. 

Horatio F. Brown. 








Daylight Lind. By W. H. H. Murray. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue first feature which strikes us in this 
Christmas volume is the beauty of the tinted 
illustrations ; and secondly, the utter inappro- 
priateness of the text which they are supposed 
to elucidate. The latter, indeed, has little 
to do with the ostensible subject of the book, 
which is to describe a journey across the 
American continent by way of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. In reality, all the purpose 
the trip serves is to supply various pegs on 
which to havg wordy disquisitions on all 
manner of subjects. There are philosophical 
commonplaces, bombastic speeches, and a host 
of stories, none first-rate, and several extremely 
old, though they are supposed to be part aud 
parcel of the ‘experiences, incidents, and 
adventures, humorous and otherwise, which 
befel Judge John Doe, tourist, of San 
Francisco; Mr. Cephas Pepperell, capitalist, 
of Boston; Colonel Goffe, the man from 
New Hampshire, and divers others, in their 
Parlor-car Excursion over Prairie and 
Mountain.” Yet, for all the reader learns 
about Manitoba, the North-west and British 
Columbia, the journey might as lief been 
made through Kentucky, New England, or 
Switzerland. Certainly, of the 338 pages, 
not twenty touch directly or indirectly on the 
country traversed, and then almost apolo- 
getically, as if the author felt that something 
was due to the title of his book. What 


makes it worse, the little he says is not 
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always accurate or of any value. For instance, 
from the way Mr. Murray speaks of ‘‘ Siwash 
Indians” (p. 329) it is evident that he 
imagines ‘‘ Siwash ” to be the name of a tribe. 
It is the Chinook jargon word for an Indian 
generally, being a corruption of the French 
voyageur’s “sauvage.” Again, it might be 
interesting to learn what American sept 
uses “the Indian armour deftly quilted” 
(p. 382), or from what part of British 
Columbia came ‘‘ bows and arrows from 
polished bone tipped with deadliest poisons ”’ 
(p. 838) which the fortunate tourists saw in 
the Victoria “‘pawnshops.” As a specimen 
of how myths grow, Mr. Murray devotes 
eight pages to an inflated secondhand 
account of what he describes as a Fourth 
of July incident in 1868, when, accord- 
ing to him, American Bar on the Fraser 
was tenanted by a wild pack of Californian 
gold-digging desperadoes, with whom the 
revolver was the sole legal code. In 1868 
American Bar was quite deserted except by 
a few Chinese; and long before that date 
Mr. Justice Begbie had struck awe into 
the law-breaker. The incidents related hap- 
pened not at American Bar (which was in its 
glory in 1858), but at Lilloett, in 1863, while 
the hero of the story was, so far from being a 
“big, offensive, red-raced London cockney,” 
a “lofty-acting, boastful, swaggering brag- 
gart,” a hard-working Fraser River boatman. 
He was not, perhaps, endowed with the 
most refined manners (which were at a 
discount in those days), and was certainly 
notable for his habitual use of the offensive 
adjective from which he derived his familiar 
designation ; but he was the son of an Eng- 
lish admiral, and quite incapable of any such 
verbal atrocity as ‘‘Urrah for the flag of 
Hold Hingland.” 

However, the book does not profess to be a 
serious contribution to North-western geo- 
graphy, social history, or ethnology. Our 
main objection to it is that after glancing at 
the pictorial embellishments which strew 
almost every page, the incautious reader 
might imagine it to be a grave book of travels 
instead of an imitation of that half-novel, 
half-tourist talk which Mr. Dudley Warner 
has brought into literary fashion ; only, Mr. 
Murray does not write quite so well as that 
adroit penman. In a fine specimen of the 
puff direct which is appended to his volume, 
we are told that he is an American clergy- 
man, ‘a pulpit orator without a peer,” and a 
public reader famous for the “purity of his lan- 
guage, almost wholly Saxon in quiet intensity 
and grace of style,” &c. It may be admitted 
that, putting aside the windy pages about 
nothing, the book has passages which indi- 
cate that, if Mr. Murray could now and 
then touch mother earth, he is capable 
of better things than the poor “ hifalautin”’ 
of which pp. 17-24 are not the worst speci- 
mens. But when old-fashioned folks come 
upon such phrases as “‘has Phoebus loaned 
you his car” (p. 18), “getting a check 
cashed ” (p. 76), ‘‘I never saw a madder man 
ora worse muss” (p. 78), ‘he dove through 
the door of the tent” (p. 129), and so forth, 
they may question whether the author’s 
trumpeter has not been blowing too loudly. 

It is not pleasant to write disparagingly of 
a volume the mechanical execution of which 
is 80 creditable to the Riverside Press of 





Cambridge, Massachusetts; for though pub- 
lished in London it is produced in America. 
Nothing in the shape of clear type, and thick, 
glossy paper, is lacking to set off the beautiful 
illustrations produced ‘ under the supervision 
of 'J. B. Millet,” though most of them seem 
photographs printed in tints by a peculiar 
process, of which we have seen too little in 
this country. There is not one of the 140 in 
the book which is not a gem; and the 
reader who may be disappointed with the few 
grains of wheat, which he will find it scarcely 
worth his pains to search for among such a 
superabundance of chaff, may be consoled by 
the assurance that in no other work are there 
views of scenery, Indians, and game animals, 
which afford so vivid a picture of the North 
West. It is a pity that they are wedded 
to such vapid verbiage; yet, from a mere 
commercial point of view, they are worth the 
price of the volume twice over. 
Rosert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Legacy of Cain. In 3 vols. By Wilkie 
Collins. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Colonel Quaritch, V.C. In 3 vols. By H. 
Rider Haggard. (Longmans.) 


Mary Myles. In2 vols. By Mrs, Edmonds. 
(Remington. ) 

A Russian Proprietor. 

The Cossacks. 

The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. By Count Tolstoi. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Amos Kilbright. By Frank Stockton. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Greystone Grange. (Bumpus.) 


Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill. 
(Triibner. ) 


The Crime of the Golden Gully. By Gilbert 
Rock. (Spencer Blackett. ) 


Ir would be impossible for Mr. Wilkie Collins 
to write a dull story; and though his 
favourite method has no longer its freshness 
of interest or its potency to charm, it still, no 
doubt, proves attractive to many readers. The 
author of Armadale, The Woman in White, &c., 
should be able to rely on a higher inventive 
faculty than that indicated by the adoption of 
such clumsy aids tu plot-evolution as the diaries 
of the leading characters and the collateral 
narratives of those incidentally introduced. 
There is but indifferent skill required for the 
marshalling of incident and episode through 
the mazes of a complicated plot, when the 
author adopts the rdle of an indefatigable 
interviewer, and, note-book in hand, jots 
down just what he finds needful from the 
fictitious individuals who await his con- 
venience. The method has its merits, of 
course, just as the barrister’s method has its 
merits—in the courts of justice. But then 
the novelist is not a barrister, and the court 
in which he pleads is of a very different con- 
stitution from that presided over by legal 
judges. Unbroken sequence of narrative is 
one of the greatest charms of a work of fiction; 
and to this end the obtrusion of the diary- 
record method is apt to be fatal. The Legacy 
of Cain is an exciting story, and by many 
will be found as enthralling as it is meant 


By Tasma. 
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to be. Itisnot, however, one of the author’s 
most noteworthy books. The invention occa- 
sionally flags, the literary subterfuges are 
now and again too apparent, and even the style 
shows a falling-off from the old crispness and 
vigour. Such, at any rate, is the impression 
made upon the present writer, who would in 
this instance be very glad to find that he 
constituted the minority of one; for he, as 
surely all, must ever be grateful to the kindly 
and delightful story-teller whose best novels 
are still read with avidity or remembered 
with pleasure. The allusion in the title is to 
the evil inheritance bequeathed to her child 
by a murderess. The story is the old tale of 
virtue versus wickedness—Eunice is charming 
Miss Virtue, Helena is evil Miss Wickedness. 
In the conclusion, as every reader of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s books will anticipate, Miss 
Virtue triumphs and Miss Wickedness comes 
to a bad end. To be more exact, Helena 
suffers punishment and degradation, but ulti- 
mately re-appears in America as the Reverend 
Miss Gracedieu, of the Temple of the Wor- 
ship of Pure Reason. Helena deserved to be 
hanged, but she hardly merited such a doom 
—for a young woman of her tastes—as the 
intellectual curacy of a few Massachusetts 
atheists. The weak point in the novel is the 
much too elaborate supernatural vision and 
voice which cause Eunice so much dis- 
tress ere at last she gains happiness as the 
wife of Philip Dunboyne. The most effec- 
tive of the secondary personages is the eccen- 
tric masseuse, Mrs. Tenbruggen, who, when 
not engaged in some intrigue against other 
people’s welfare or in being interviewed by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, is employed in “ rubbing, 
tickling, squeezing, tapping, kneading, roll- 
ing, striking’’ unfortunate patients, and in 
studying their joints-anatomy, their ‘‘flexion, 
extension, abduction, adduction, rotation, cir- 
cumduction, pronation, supination, and the 
lateral movements.”” Mrs. Tenbruggen is 
amusing company fora while, but the mas- 
seur (or masseuse), the hypnotist, and the 
esoteric Buddhist are now almost as tiresomely 
commonplace in fiction as the spiritualist, 
or even as the “ patriot’ of IHHibernian 
romancists. 


In his earlier books, Dawn and The Witch’s 
Head, Mr. Rider Haggard showed capacities 
which justified critics in foretelling that he 
might one day writea memorable novel. His 
happy genius made him stray into the realm 
of adventurous romance. His best achieve- 
ment, King Solomon's Mines, is worth a score 
of Dawns and Colonel Quaritches ; for it is 
exceptional—it is practically unique—and the 
latter are but good examples of third-rate 
fiction. She, also, is a fine book of its kind, 
notwithstanding all the absurd cant of 
literary superior pereons, who could not write 
an engrossing tale of adventure if their soul’s 
salvation depended thereupon. Yet it is 
inferior to its predecessor just in so far as it 
is more pretentious, and as the reader is led 
to expect keener intellectual stimulus. But 
in the ordinary novel Mr. Haggard is too 
heavily handicapped. He has the imagina- 
tion which can create or vivify thrilling 
incidents; but he has not—or at any rate has 
not yet displayed—-the imagination which 
naturally occupies itself with the subtler 
complexities of human nature. Oolonel 
Quaritch, V.C , is a capital book of its kind. 
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The interest is continuous, the padding only 
ovcasionally obtrusive ; and, though the style 
is but indifferent at best, it is freer from 
banalities and deadly commonplace than are 
most of its three-volume kindred. As he had 
set himself the task of writing an ordinary 
story of English life, Mr. Haggard would 
have been wiser to have left the treasure- 
business alone. It has not at all the effect 
intended, and the present writer is certain 
that he does not speak for himself only when 
he asserts that it is distinctly disenchanting. 
A good treasure-story is always, and probably 
will ever be, enjoyable; but the finding of 
fifty thousand pounds odd just in time to 
prevent foreclosure and other evil machina- 
tions on the part of the villain merely bores 
the discriminating reader. Much the best 
thing in Oolonel Quaritch, V.C., is the dramatic 
ending of the solicitor Quest and the horrible 
woman who is his real wife. The story is 
not altogether a pleasant one. Mr. De la 
Molle is a selfish old man—for all his emin- 
ently English manly qualities, as set forth by 
the author—and his daughter Ida, the heroine, 
is not so much a woman as the “ leading 
female personage” of a novel; Quest is a 
refined scoundrel, and Edward Cossey an un- 
adulterated blackguard; Edith Quest, alias 
the Tiger, is in her own way a much fouler 
individual than the objectionable old Gagool 
in King Solomon’s Mines; and the other 
Mrs. Quest, after a very ordinary and vulgar 
intrigue with Cossey, becomes the saintly 
Sister Agnes. Colonel Quaritch himself is a 
fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance. The countryman George is 
also a worthy individual, though he sometimes 
does the funny part too obviously. To say 
that the novel is poor would be unjust, to 
say that it is indifferent would be misleading ; 
so the reviewer may fall back upon the safe 
assertion that it is better than Dawn, and 
from every point of view inferior to those 
later works wherewith the author’s name is 
most closely identified. 


Mrs. Edmonds is known to many readers 
by her charming Greek Lays and Hesperas ; 
but, so far as I am aware, Mary Myles is her 
first essay in fiction. It is the story of the 
experiences of a beautiful and true-hearted 
girl, whose only drawback is that she causes 
too many people to fall in love with her. 
The reader is similarly seduced from the 
moment when, in company with Herbert 
Langridge, he sees her as a modern hama- 
dryad, asleep below the chestnut trees, her 
long hair flowing about her, ard her bare feet 
gleaming in the sunlight. I thought I could 
never have read another governess-story with 
pleasure, nor was I able to repress a wearied 
sigh when I discovered that Mary Myles 
occupied the useful, but uninteresting, posi- 
tion of instructress; but ere long it became 
possible to be interested even in the minor 
details of her life. The love of Dr. Grantham 
for his Nausicaa, as he called the beautifui 
girl against whom he had been prejudiced on 
account of her being ‘‘ a sweet girl-graduate ” 
from Girton, is sympathetically told, and its 
pathos is all the more touching from the 
author’s just reserve. Any interested reader 
would have resented a tragic close to Mary's 
life, so fortunately all turns out well in due 
time, and the story of a good woman and her 
love comes to a pleasant close. 








The three volumes of fiction by Count 
Tolstoi, which come next on my list, are a 
credit to everyone concerned—except, in some 
respects, to the translator. That the translated 
writings of one whom I venture to call the 
greatest of living novelists can be so hand- 
somely printed and bound at so small a cost 
per volume is quite as wonderful as anything 
else in these days when esparto grass is a drug 
in the market. The translator, Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, is evidently an American. His 
dislike to the close companionship of two /’s 
and to the « in such words as ‘‘ honour” and 
colour,” his occasional strange idioms, and 
such vulgarities as ‘‘ he sort of snored,” mark 
him out as a translator more commendable for 
zeal than for literary style. Nevertheless, 
much of his work is excellent, and, so far as 
one can judge who cannot read the originals, 
as literal as is practicable. The more Tolstoi 
is read the more he will be admired. Like 
his native steppes, his genius is vast in its 
apparent monotony; but there is no real 
monotony therein. His, moreover, is that 
true realism which is the very breath of life. 
He shirks nothing that is necessary to artistic 
effect ; but he would as soon think of the fatu- 
ous and nauseous realism of certain of his con- 
temporaries as he would of adopting the 
method and subject-matter of Paul de Kock. 
For the issue of this series of the great 
Russian novelist’s romances Mr. Walter Scott 
deserves the thanks of all who are interested 
in high literature ; and the influence of such 
widespread perusal as must follow cannot but 
be to the welfare both of English fiction and 
of the readers thereof. .4 Russian Proprietor 
bas the additional interest that the greater 
part of it is indirectly autobiographical ; and 
the autobiography of such a man as Lyof 
Tolstoi cannot but be fascinating. The 
Cossacks is in some respects his most vivid 
piece of narrative, although it has not the 
psychical interest or significance of Anna 
Karénina. It has already been reviewed in 
the AcapEemy in another translation, as has 
been that sombre study of physical and moral 
disease, ‘‘The Death of Ivan Ilyitch.” In 
the volume that contains the latter there are 
several eminently characteristic, and one or 
two very fine, short tales and allegories. 
There is something of the desert, something 
of the sea, in Tolstoi’s genius. He is so great 
that to small minds he seems dwarfed ; but 
he is in reality of a wider embrace than 
Balzac himself, and perhaps than any other 
imaginative writer since Shakspere. 


Mr. Frank Stockton is the quaintest of 
living humourists, but in his latest volume he 
hardly does himself justice. Rudder Grange, 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, and other 
charming tales have somewhat spoilt the 
exigent reader. ‘‘ Amos Kilbright "’ is the first 
of four compositions in this little volume, 
and is distinctly the best. It deals with the 
strange experiences of a materialised spirit of 
the eighteenth century who successfully 
escapes dematerialisation and settles down 
happily among his posterity of to-day; and 
it is narrated with considerable vigour and 
verisimilitude. ‘The Reversible Landscape” 
is only moderately amusing, while the other 
pieces come perilously near the verge of dull- 
ness. 


Greystone Grange is, for some mysterious 





reason, sub-titled ‘‘ Da Due Signore,” for the 
Italian portion of the story is of little extent 
or importance. The narrative is unequal, but 
in the main it is brightly written and is of 
sufficient interest to repay pore. The 
closing chapters, however, he least satis- 
factory. 


The Orime of the Golden Gully and Dnole 
Piper of Piper's Hill are both Australian 
rH al but, while the former is sensational and 
smacks of the soil, the latter is sedately ordered 
and deals at some length with life on board 
an emigrant ship. The two books, however, 
should not be bracketed together ; for Zhe Orime 
is worthless as a literary production and not 
very enthralling as a tale, while Uncle Piper 
is a work of considerable promise and shows 
signs of power in the portrayal of human char- 
acter which deserve hearty recognition. It is 
too long, and it is dullin parts; but the author 
has no need to shelter himself—or herself— 
under a pseudonym ; for, if I am not mistaken, 
‘*Tasma”’ will yet accomplish something te 
redeem Australia from the reproach of literary 
unproductiveness, which has not been miti- 
gated by many volumes of the Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab and Crime of the Golden Gully 
kind. The creator of the child Louey may 
rest assured that, as they say in the North, he 
—or she—has ‘‘a call” for the writing of 
fiction. 

Writs Sarr. 








FOUR RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 


Frederick III., Crown Prince and Emperor. 
With an introduction by the Empress Frederick. 
By Rennell Rodd. (David Stott.) The genesis 
of Mr. Rodd’s memoir of the Emperor Frederick 
sufficiently explains its scope and its limita- 
tions. When the Crown Prince was attracting 
the admiration of the English public by his 
heroic bearing at the Queen’s Jubilee, an in- 
stinctive sympathy led him to visit the London 
Throat Hospital. It afterwards became the 
object of his consort to contribute in some way 
—by the work of her own hands, if possible— 
to the support of this institution. Other cares 
supervened ; but in pursuance of her intention 
the Empress asked Mr. Rodd, a recent member 
of the Berlin Embassy, to write a popular life 
of her husband, the proceeds of the sale being 
devoted to the Throat Hospital. This biography, 
in the Empress’s own words in the introduction, 
has for its object ‘‘to make the Emperor’s 
name better known to the English public, and 
give him a place in their affections beside that 
of my father.” Mr. Rodd has executed the task 
laid upon him with credit. His memoir is 
simple and well-written ; and, though a note of 
generous admiration runs through it, the 
volume is free from extravagant eulogy. But 
he has naturally enough avoided all disputa- 
tious matter or partisan pleading. There is 
nothing to help towards an appreciation of the 
great problem which has divided Germans, and 
will continue to divide them, with reference to 
the late Emperor. Put briefly, that question is— 
with many Germans who have no concern with 
the bitterness of political cliques, and render 
just tribute to the noble and chivalrous charac- 
ter of Frederick III.—whether his liberalism 
was compatible with the present development 
of Germany, whether he had sufficient hardness 
of character for directing the empire whose 
very existence for some time yet depends upon 
considerations of mere force? But Mr. Rodd, 
drawing from the sources of intimate know- 
ledge at his disposal, has been able to throw 
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light upon many traits in the character of one 


who admittedly 


“was as full of kindness as of valour, 
Princely in both.” 


He gives several anecdotes which show the 
humanity and solicitude displayed by the 
Crown Prince during the Franco-German war, 
sentiments which the quick instincts of the 
French people soon recognised. Like many 
other brave soldiers and successful commanders, 
the Crown Prince held war in thorough de- 
testation; and there is only one curious ex- 

ion in his letters which points to his 
faving momentarily felt the exultation of 
battle, the xdpun udxns. His success as a com- 
mander in the war was, however, as much 
political as military—in attaching to himself 
the South-Germans, who had entered on the 
struggle with some hesitation, and with the 
memories of 1866 still rankling. A story in 

f of this, which we have not seen in print 
elsewhere, was a favourite with the Crown 
Prince. Upon the morning after Worth he 
came upon @ Bavarian trooper enjoying a quiet 
breakfast in the garden of a farmhouse. The 
enthusiasm of the trooper carried him away. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed; ‘‘if only we had had 
your Royal Highness to lead us in 1866, you 
would have seen how we would have thrashed 
those cursed Prussians.” But Mr. Rodd gives 
us glimpses into the Emperor’s home life, as 
well as into his conduct on the field, all of 
which deepen our admiration of his simplicity, 
consideration for others, and zeal for culture in 
its largest aspects. Few men have been such 
heroes even to their valets, and have inspired 
such affection. We may conclude this notice 
with the words of an Englishman—Sir Beau- 
champ Walker—who had unusual opportunities 
of studying his character in the most trying 
times : 


“ He was not only the most lovable, but the noblest 
man with whom I have ever associated—noble in 
his acts, noble in his speech, noble in his judgment 
of others. I never knew him say an unkind 
thing of anyone, man or woman, living or dead— 
not that his judgment of others was always favour- 
able, but it was never expressed in other than the 
most kindly terms.”’ 


George Maxwell Gordon ; the Pilgrim Mission- 
ary of the Punjab. By the Rev. Arthur Lewis. 
(Seeley.) We have it on high authority 
that the most successful missionaries in India 
are the Brahmans. The number of people who 
every year become Brahmanists exceeds the 
total number of annual converts to all other 
religions. Considering the large sums of 
money subscribed in England for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in various parts of our 
Indian empire, the result is anything but 
tatisfactory; and it might be as well to inquire 
sometimes whether missionary efforts have been 
turned hitherto in a right direction. The life 
of George Maxwell Gordon affords no little 
help towards removing any doubt on this point. 
He saw clearly that the commonest type of 
Anglo-Indian missionary is a mistake. What 
is chiefly wanted are Christian /fakirs, who can 
dispense with those luxuries of existence which 
to most Englishmen in India seem absolutely 
requisite to health and well-being. The mis- 
tionary must be a hermit. He must be able to 
live in a native hut and on native food; and he 
nust defy the rigours of a climate usually fatal 
to Europeans unless they are protected by 
every attainable comfort. It is a hard and 
lesperate struggle; but Gordon, a man with 
means of his own, and with highly cultured 
instincts, gave up all for what he conceived to 
beaduty. There have been self-devoted mis- 
sionaries in India of the same stamp ever since 
the days of Henry Martyn; but not many have 
combined Gordon’s zeal and determination, 
with, it should be noted, those intellectual 





attainments and powers of physical endurance 
without which the missionary in India must 
needs be a failure. Gordon was killed in a 
gallant endeavour to convey help to the 
wounded ina sortie during the siege of Kan- 
dahar, leaving behind him a record such as 
none who have borne his name would be 
ashamed of, 


The Life of William Denny. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The 

rtrait of William Denny, engraved by M. 
Tonal, which forms the frontispiece of this 
volume, gives a complete index to the character 
of the man. The face is one of singular beauty, 
both moral and intellectual; but in the eyes 
there is a look of utter want of repose. William 
Denny was a partner in the well-known firm of 
shipbuilders of Dumbarton. Had he limited 
his energies to his business he would have been 
living at this hour, honoured and loved by 
all who had the good fortune to know him; 
but, alas! his was 


‘A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er informed the tenement of clay.” 


William Denny died by his own hand at the 
age of forty. This tragic event is related with 
commendable reticence by Mr. Bruce. We 
have no wish to raise the veil, but would only 
say that Dryden’s lines seem to offer the best 
key to the mystery. Whatever may have led 
to the final catastrophe, there can be but one 
opinion as to William Denny’s life. It was 
uniformly pure, truthful, and unselfish. It is 
impossible within our limits to do justice to his 
professional achievements ; for these we must 
refer the reader to chapters vi. to x. We would 
rather dwell on the man as thinker than on the 
shipbuilder, and we specially recommend the 
perusal of chapter xii. to those who are inte- 
rested in mental problems. We find here one 
who was at once intensely practical and 
fervently speculative—in fact, a Scotchman of 
the highest type. The letter to Mr. Dawes 
recommending Hinton’s Law Breaker is brief 
and characteristic. The following extract from 
a letter to a lady perhaps gives the truest reflec- 
tion of Denny’s view of our Lord’s ethical 
teaching : 

‘‘An eternal sleep seems vastly preferable to the 
hideous future of preferential happiness for a select 
few, and endless misery for the many. . . . What 
a horrible set the select few will be, if they ever 
enjoy one hour’s happiness in their new existence, 
knowing the awful and utterly hopeless misery co- 
existent with them. They would be un-Christlike 
with a vengeance, and our Master reigning over 
such a select few is quite inconceivable. . . . The 
one consolation for us is that simultaneously among 
the best minds and spirits such hideous ideas are 
dying ; and among the rank and file devotion to 
the good of others, and efforts for them, are pre- 
ponderating over the theological conceptions. ‘The 
spiritual world moves, and towards the truth— 
that truth which will set it and all of us free. The 
day will come when a man will think it as strange 
to wish himself one of a select few in heaven, as 
one of a select few here. When caste dies here it 
will die there, for life is of a piece, in spite of all 
our self-deception ”’ (p. 273). 


It is not to be wondered that a man whose 
Christianity was so little mechanical should 
have excited awe as well as love in those who 
knew him. Mr. Denny always regretted that 
one of the last acts of Christ—the washing of 
His disciples’ feet—had not been commemorated 
as a sacrament by any of the churches: that 
sacrament—the sacrament of service to human- 
ity—hallowed William Denny’s daily life. The 
two chapters on his politics are extremely 
instructive. He supported Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule proposals because they contained 
(in his opinion) the only scheme before the 
country capable of being adapted to the federal 
requirements of the whole empire. We have 
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said enough to show that Mr. Bruce is fortunate 
in his subject. It is but bare justice to state 
that he has written a most interesting bio- 
graphy. 


The Life of William Morley Punshon, LL.D. 
F. W. Macdonald. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
We find this biography somewhat melancholy 
reading. The hero was, perhaps, the greatest 
orator of his generation outside politics. He 
had natural gifts which are rarely given to 
Englishmen. 


‘* The difficulties involved in the preparation and 
delivery of sermons, which are in themselves a 
discipline for most young preachers, hardly 
existed for him. He sermonised with case ; 
divisions, paragraphs, sentences took shape as fast 
as his flying pen could fix them. There was no 
laborious committing to memory—that was accom- 
plished in the act of composing. What he wrote 
he could recall, page after page, with perfect 
accuracy and freedom ; while his delivery, rapid, 
rushing, yet subtly modulated, charmed the ear, 
and strangely touched the emotions.’’ 


But knowledge and scholarship do not come by 
nature. They must be acquired, and time must 
be given for the process. Unhappily, Dr. 
Punshon’s career as a student was cut short 
after four months at the Theological Institution 
at Richmond; and he was sent at the age of 
twenty-one to Marden in Kent, where a seces- 
sion from the parish church in consequence of 
‘*Puseyite ” practices gave an opening for the 
founding of a Methodist congregation. ‘‘ There 
are no Methodists in the place, and I shall 
have to try, under God, to make some.” This 
sentence epitomises Dr. Punshon’s life. With- 
out leisure for study or thought he was kept 
perpetually at work, and died at the age of 
fifty-six of ‘“‘making Methodists.” We have 
no wish to deny or to depreciate the importance 
of this work; but, nevertheless, Prof. Mac- 
donald’s biography leaves us with the convic- 
tion that Dr. Punshon gave up tosect what was 
meant for mankind, and that the sect, as well 
as mankind, is a loser. We cannot feel that 
Dr. Punshon has left anything behind him 
which fairly represents his great powers and 
immense labours; and the reason is that the 
immediate work of filling Methodist churches 
in England and Canada occupied every corner 
of his whole life, and left him little time to 
possess his own soul, and still less to adequately 
express it. Sacrifices are made constantly in 
all the sects of victims who have the fatal gift 
of oratorical ability, but such victims as Dr. 
Punshon are rare. Prof. Macdonald is an 
experienced biographer, and has done his work 
well. He is assisted by Prof. Reynar, of 
Ontario, who is responsible for chapters xi. to 
xv., which describe Dr. Punshon’s work in 
Canada. 





SOME BOOKS ON OUR TABEE, 


THE authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum have published (H.M. Stationery Office) 
a Catalogue of the printed books bequeathed to 
them by John Forster in 1876. The name of 
the compiler is not given ; but it seems to have 
been made in a scholarly manner, together 
with an elaborate index. Prefixed is a brief 
life of Forster, by the Rev. W. Elwin, whom 
we take to be identical with the editor of 
Pope; and for frontispiece there is a fine 
portrait, engraved on steel by Jeans. We 
could have desired also a memorandum of the 
conditions under which this library is available 
to readers, and some indication of the char- 
acter of its contents. Apart from the show 

cases, itis very rich in first editions of Eng- 
lish literature of the two last centuries, and 
also in historical pamphlets. As might be 
expected, the most attractive headings are 
Dickens, Goldsmith, Landor, Lytton, and Swift. 
The early Tennysons, Brownings, and Carlyles 
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are also interesting. The first edition of 
Paracelsus (1835) is thus inscribed: ‘‘My book 
to my best friend, R.B.”; and the library 
edition of Carlyle’s Collected Works (1869-71): 


“To John Forster, Esq’? (Palace-Gate House), 
my ever-helpful friend,—without whom this Edit, 
and much else, bad never been: gratefully, T. 
Carlyle. Chelsea, 20 Jan’-, 1869.” 

The total number of volumes exceeds 18,000, 
which are catalogued under 9729 entries. A 
second part of the catalogue is to follow, 
containing the remainder of the bequest— 
MSS. and autograph letters, paintings and other 
works of art, and modern pamphlets. 


‘Messrs. Longmans have published this week 
a ‘popular edition” of all Macaulay’s Works, 
including the life and Letters, by Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, in five volumes. Competition, due 
to the expiry of copyright, had previously 
brought down the price of the Hssvys ; but the 
History, we believe, has hitherto cost 12s., and 
the Life 6s. The former can now be obtained 
in two volumes, of nearly 800 pages each, for 
5s.; the Life, in a single volume of 700 pages 
in larger print, at 2s. 6d. The type generally 
might be clearer, though it is not from battered 
plates, such as we have seen lately in other 
cheap reprints. The binding is stout enough, 
but the edges are considerably shaved. It 
would, perhaps, be hypercritical to complain 
that the cloth covers simulate half-calf. Alto- 
gether, whether we consider the quality and 
quantity of the matter, or the substantial 
manner in which it is got up, w2 know not 
where such literature is to be obtained at such 
a price, 

Messrs. W. H. Allen are issuing a ‘‘ cabinet 
edition” of the History of the Indian Mutiny, 
in six volumes. The two first volumes consist 
of the two first volumes written by Sir John 
Kaye; these are to be followed by Col. Malle- 
son’s first, superseding Kaye’s third ; then will 
come two more of Malleson’s, and finally, Mr. 
Pincott’s index, forming a volume by itself. 
Col. Malleson, as general editor, has wisely 
decided to leave his predecessor's contribution 
untouched, except in so far as it was necessary 
to harmonise the spelling of native words with 
that now officially adopted; but he promises 
that his own work shall be rigorously revised. 
The only thing that we miss is a map, which 
the publishers to the India Office ought to have 
no difficulty in supplying. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen are also issuing—in 
larger type and on better paper than the pre- 
ceding—Sir John Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, 
perhaps the most popular, and by no means 
the least valuable, of his works. 


Messrs. Macmillan have now added Alton 
Locke to their cheap re-issue of Kingsley’s 
works. Unfortunately, the usual bibliographi- 
cal statement is not prefixed; but we can well 
believe that Alton Locke was the most success- 
ful of all its author's novels (not excepting 
Westward Ho !) on its first appearance, and that 
it will be read scarcely less eagerly at the 
present time, when the subject of ‘‘ sweating” 
has again come under attention. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. P. G. HAameRToN--than whom no one 
has a more competent knowledge of the subject 
from both its sides—has collected his papers 
on ‘* French and English,” which appeared 
last year in an American magazine; and they 
will be published shortly in a volume by 
Messrs. Macmillan. They deal with such 
subjects as education, patriotism, politics, reli- 
gion, virtues, customs, and society. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkuovse has undertaken to 


write a Life of Charles Kingsley for the 
‘Great Writers ” series, , 





Max O’REtL’s new book, Jonathan et son 
Continent, ou la Société Américaine, will appear 
in Paris and New York on January 23. It will 
also be signed by an American collaborateur. 
The English translation is by Mdme. Paul 
Blouét. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Universal 
Review will contain a story, by André Theuriet, 
entitled ‘‘Le Trésor du Lac,” illustrated by 
W. R. Bunny, and Guy de Maupassant’s latest 
novelette, ‘‘ Un Soir’’; both of these will be 
in French. There will also be an article on 
‘‘ Huntiog in the Midlands,” by Mrs. Kennard, 
illustrated by Percy Geatherd ; ‘‘ The Feast of 
Saturn,” by A. W. Verrall; ‘‘Orators in the 
House,” by H. W. Lucy; ‘‘ Beauty and Evolu- 
tion,” by Prof. Mivart; and ‘‘The Future of 
Canada,” by Prof. Shaler, of Harvard. 


SruDENTs of commercial geography will learn 
with satisfaction that an English translation of 
Prof. Zehden’s Handels-Geographie is on the 
point of being published by Messrs. Blackie & 
Son. The translator is Mr. Findlay Muirhead, 
who has written some of the principal geo- 
graphical articles in the  Eneyclopaedia 
Britannica. The translation has been made 
from the fifth German edition, specially revised 
by the author for the purpose; and some 
ive Hien have been made, with the author’s 
approval, to adapt the work for English 
students. Dr. Zehden’s book has been adopted 
as a schoolbook in numerous European 
countries, either in the original or in transla- 
tions; and latterly the original text has found 
its way into the German schools in the United 
States. 


Pror. A. W. WarD, of Owens College, Man. 
chester, has written a volume on The Cownter- 
Reformation, for the series of ‘‘Epochs of 
Church History,” edited by Prof. Mandel 
Creighton. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD announce a modern 
romance, by the author of ‘‘ Thoth,” entitled 
A Dreamer of Dreams. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S new work, Harvest, 
will be shortly produced by the Hansom Cab 
Publishing Company. 

Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. announce for 
early publication a volume of stories of 
Australian, New Zealand and Canadian life. 
The editor is Mr. Philip Mensull, the London 
representative of the Melbourne Age; and 
among the contributors are Mr. B. L. Farjeon, 
Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, and Mr. Edward 
Jenkins. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have in the press an 
investigation, by Mr. Arthur Crump, into the 
causes of the great fall in prices which took 
place coincidently with the demonetisation of 
silver by Germany. 


Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. will publish 
immediately Purple and Fine Linen, a novel in 
three volumes, by Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 


THE next number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) will 
contain a critical and biographical note, by 
Dr. A. H. Japp, on Mr. H. I. Mackenzie Bell. 
Sketches of the career, and selections from the 
poems, of Clement Scott, Katharine Tynan, 
James Ashcroft Noble, and Frederick E. 
Weatherly, are also to apvear. 


In future, North Country Poets, edited by Mr. 
William Andrews, will not appear in monthly 
parts, but will be issued at once in book 
form. The second volume will be ready in 
May, and the third in December, of the present 
year, 

A RECENT catalogue published by Mr. 
Quaritch has attracted some attention as an 
effort to illustrate the history of bookbinding. 
This art is one which, in its artistic and 
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decorative phases, is now being much spoken 
of; and a number of books, giving facsimiles, 
have made their appearance in France, 
England, and Germany. Mr. Quaritch is now 
about to issue the catalogue in question, in its 
completed form on large paper, with a preface 
containing a sketch of the whole subject, and 
indexes of the books, the owners, and the 
binders. A companion work, also published 
by the same Piccadilly house, is a set of 
facsimiles of artistic bindings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries done in colours. It 
will be completed in ten parts with about ten 
plates each, of which the first part has already 


appeared, 


Dr. Mary Noyes Cotvin, who is editing 
Caxton’s Godfrey of Bologne for the Early 
English Text Society, has (with Prof. Paul 
Meyer’s help) found the Latin original of the 
French version which Caxton englished. This 
is the first ten books or so of Guillaume de 
Tyr’s History of the Sieze and Conquest of Jeru- 
salem. In the introduction to her edition, Dr, 
Mary Colvin will give an account of Guillaume 
de Tyr, his life, literary merits, and death ; of 
Godfrey of Boulogne and the fictions attached 
to his name contrasted with historic facts, of 
his crusade, and of the government of Jerusalem 
by the French. The editor is much struck with 
Caxton’s frequent blunders in englishing his 
French, his bold transfer of French words and 
constructions into his text, and his ingenuity 
in making readable English of his almost word- 
for-word translation. 


Mr. EpmunD Gossk will lecture at the 
London Institution on Thursday next, January 
17, upon ‘The English Novel in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” 


AT a meeting recently held at the Deanery, 
Lincoln, presided over by the Dean, and 
attended by Sir Charles Anderson, the Mayor 
of Lincoln, Precentor Venables, &c., it was 
resolved to establish a Record Society for the 
county of Lincoln, the annual subscription to 
which should be half-a-guinea. The Rev. J.C, 
Hudson, Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle, and 
Mr. A. Gibbons, 4, Minster Yard, Lincoln, 
will be glad to receive communications of sup- 
port. 


THE papers to be read before the Hull 
Literary Club during the second half of the 
winter session include the following: ‘‘ The 
Characters of ‘ Lear,’” by Mr. H. 8. Skipton; 
‘* Weber and his Operatic Works,” by Herr 
Miiller; ‘‘ East Riding Folk-Speech,” by Mr. 
John Nicholson ; ‘‘ In the Shakspere Country,” 
by Mr. 8. W. Clarke; ‘‘ Philosophy, its Nature 
and Function,” by Mr. A. Jordan; “The One 
Blot in Shakspere,” by Mr. W. G. Walter; 
‘*The Lost Towns of the Humber,” by the Rev. 
J. R. Boyle; “The Poetry of A. H. Clough,” 
by Mr. D. C. Manwell; and ‘‘ Emerson: his 
Descent and Training,” by the Rev. J. Bell. 


THE Rev. Wentworth Webster has published 
in pamphlet form (Bayonne: Lamaignére), 
what was evidently read as a paper before some 
learned society in South-western France. Its 
title is ‘‘ Le Mot République dans les Pyrénées 
Occidentales”; and its object is to show that 
not only the word, but also a very large measure 
of local autonomy, existed down to the end of 
the last century in the valleys on the French 
side of the mountains. Many have heard of the 
still surviving Republic of Andorra, and of the 
struggles of the Spanish Basques for their 
fweros; but it is surprising to learn that the 
word ‘‘republic” and its associations were 80 
long preserved on French soil. As Mr. Webster 
points out, the closest analogy is to be found in 
the petty states (wéAas) of ancient Greece. In 
an appendix Mr. Webster prints an interesting 
document, containing the faceries—or treaty 
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concerning local rights—made in the year 1800, 
between the representatives of fourteen villages 
in the valley of Baztan and the town of Sare. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
NEW YEAR JOY. 


Tur lake is motionless, the mountains hoar, 

From Glaramara to grey Wythop woods, 

Lean listening through the silence to the floods 
That plunge towards the Derwent’s sunless shore; 
The sheep are hushed, but tho’ on yonder moor 

The cloudy rack impenetrable broods, 

A sense of cheer, a hint of happier moods, 

Fills the long vale and smiles from every door. 


For once again the church, in hollies drest, 

Has echoed back the songs of Bethlehem ; 
Once more the music of our Christmas bells 
Has fallen far off with blessing on the fells ; 

The baby year has made God’s babe its guest 

And lo! with joy the people follow them. 


H. D. RAwnsLey. 








OBITUARY. 


J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F,R.S. 


Ir is with much regret that we have to record 
the somewhat sudden death of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, perhaps the most enthusiastic anti- 
quary who has ever associated his own name 
with that of Shakspere—or Shakespeare, as he 
himself always persisted in spelling it. He 
had not been in his usual health, we believe, 
during the past summer ; but he was not taken 
seriously ill until Christmas Eve, and he died 
on Thursday of last week, Jan 3, at his 
residence, Hallingbury Copse, near Brighton— 
which, by his unrivalled collections, he had 
made a place of pilgrimage second only to 
Stratford-on-Avon in the eyes of all lovers of 
our national poet. 

James Orchard Halliwell was born in 1820, 
in Sloane Street, Chelsea, being the son of 
Thomas Halliwell. In 1872, he assumed the 
additional surname of Phillipps, under a direc- 
tion in the will of Thomas Phillipps, the grand- 
father of his first wife. It would be impossible 
to enumerate here all his published works, 
which extend over a period of more than forty 
years. Some of them appeared in the 7’ransac- 
tions of the Old Shakespeare and other learned 
societies ; many were printed only in limited 
issues for private circulation. His magnificent 
edition of the Works of Shakspere, in sixteen 
volumes folio, illustrated (1853-1865) was pub- 
lished at an almost prohibitive price, and very 
rarely comes into the market. On the other 
hand, his most important work, Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare, may be said to have been 
given away. ‘he seventh, and last, edition of 
it pangenn, 1887) consists of two handsome 
volumes, super-royal octavo, crowded with 
woodcuts and facsimiles, for which he asked 
the public to pay no more than half a guinea. 

At first, Mr. Halliwell’s antiquarian interests 
ranged over the whole field of early English 
popular literature—plays, ballads, chapbooks, 
&c. But he was gradually compelled to con- 
centrate himself upon Shakspere alone, more 
particularly upon Shakspere’s life, and more 
particularly again upon Shakspere’s life in 
Stratford and its neighbourhood. Upon this 
last subject he both collected and printed 
much, and has probably left next to nothing 
for after-comers to glean in either respect. The 
Outlines, already alluded to, will always pre- 
serve its value as a monument of patient 
research, even though critics may differ from 
not a few of its conclusions. 

Bat what Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps would 
doubtless himself wish to be best remembered 


which he had formed during the past sixteen 
years at 


“that quaint wigwam on the Sussex Downs 
which has the honour of a more record 
and artistic evidences connected with the personal 
history of the Great Dramatist than are to be 
found in any other of the World’s libraries.” 


Of this collection he printed a Calendar in the 
summer of 1887, ‘‘ for special circulation and 
for presents only,” which all who received will 
treasure as the most fit memorial of the man. 
The lots there described number 804, thus classi- 
fied : (1) early engraved portraits, (2) authentic 
personal relics, (3) documentary evidences re- 
garding Shakspere’s estates and individuals 
associated with his biography, (4) artistic illus- 
trations connected with his personal history, 
(5) printed Shakspereana. Perhaps an example 
of each of these divisions may not be considered 
irrelevant to this notice. Of the first, it is 
inevitable to choose the Droeshout portrait in 
its original proof state, before it was altered by 
an inferior hand; and of the second, six title- 
deeds of Shakspere’s property that must have 
passed through his hands. The third includes 
numerous documents relating to the Hathaway 
family and the Clopton estate; the fourth, the 
original drawings of Stratford made by the 
master of the grammar school in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Among printed Shak- 
spereana, we can only mention the unique 1568 
impression of Lily’s “horte Introduction to 
Grammar, being the edition probably used at 
the Stratford School in the poet’s time ; the all 
but unique surreptitious edition of Pierce Peni- 
lesse (1592), which contains the earliest allusion 
that has yet been discovered to any of the works 
of Shakspere; and the unique portion of the 
first edition of the First Part of Henry the 
Fourth (1598). Norhad Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
ceased to collect. Only a few weeks ago the 
— printed a letter from him to an American 
riend : 


* Among my recent acquisitions are a copy of the 
printed original music to ‘ Farewell, Dear Heart, 
since I must needs be gone,’ quoted in Twelfth 
Night (II. 3), only one other copy being known ; 
and a MS. book of travels of the last century, 
containing the earliest account of the interior of 
Shakspere’s birth-room that has yet becn dis- 
covered.”’ 


Let us hope that he was a true prophet when 
he wrote in the preface to his Calendar: ‘ Nor 
is therea probability that the collection described 
in the following pages will ever be dispersed.” 
In his will he has given the first offer of it, at 
the price of £7000, to the Birmingham cor- 
poration. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for January has several sur- 
prises for its readers. We can listen to Arch- 
deacon Farrar discoursing genially and with 
knowledge of one of the most difficult portions 
of the Old Testament (Ezek. xl.-xlviii.). Surely 
no one can doubt that the imagination plays a 
great part in Ezekiel’s descriptions, and yet 
recent critics may be right in regarding these 
chapters as containing a programme for the 
study of the returned exiles. We can drink in 
from Dr. Driver's full stream of knowledge in 
his ‘‘ notes” on the influence of Jewish Midrash 
and Targum on St. Paul, can admire Epaphro- 
ditus with Prof. Beet, and rejoice at the im- 
provement in English New Testament exegesis 
with Dr. Marcus Dods. But when Mr. Rendall, 
as good a Greek Testament scholar as can be 
found, asks us to accept a ‘‘ scriptural” idea 
of priesthood which ignores Biblical criticism, 
we ask ourselves if recent talk about free and 
fair inquiry has been mere sport; and when 
the venerable Prof. Delitzsch, who needs so 





by is the collection of Shaksperian rarities 


much forbearance himself, fulminates against 


—— 


‘modern theology,” positive as well as nega- 
tive, and not merely professes his own content- 
ment with old Lutheran definitions, but makes 
the worst he can of the rising school of 
‘*Ritschlianer,” which offers a refuge to so 
many earnestly Christian minds in German 
universities, we dolorously shake our heads, 
and ask if evangelical theology said its last 
word when Delitzsch was young. The protest 
for essential evangelical theology might have 
bean made so effective. One who has been so 
candid, at such great cost to himself, in matters 
of Old Testament criticism, might have said 
such a reconciling word in the field of theology; 
and the word in season has not been spoken. 
Still, biographically, this new ‘‘ confession” 
(for Delitzsch’s works are all full of ‘‘ confes- 
sions ’’)is of the greatest interest ; and students 
who can make due allowance for faults which 
are but noble qualities carried to an extreme 
will be interested and, in one way or another, 
stimulated by this, as we hope, not farewell 
utterance. And, after all, how few can help 
being inconsistent in some points in such times 
as these? Lastly, the old friends of the 
ACADEMY cannot —_ rubbing their eyes when 
they find its own theological department, in 
those early days when its founder and first 
editor, the late Dr. C. E. Appleton, was still 
carrying all obstacles before him by a not un- 
shared enthusiasm, reckoned by Mr. Nicoll as 
one of the factors in the new critical theological 
movement in the Church of England, co- 
ordinately with Essays and Reviews and Bishop 
Colenso’s large work on the Pentateuch. It is 
difficult for us either to accept or to reject the 
praise. The theological section of the old 
ACADEMY wasa kind of Ezekiel’s “ programme,” 
if Archdeacon Farrar will permit the phrase. 
Has theology even yet returned from exile ? 
Mr. Nicoll’s contribution to the history of 
Biblical criticism in England is at any rate 
most welcome. He criticises Dean Burgon’s 
account of the early works of H. J. Rose and 
Pusey, recognises the depressing circumstances 
under which the immediate subject of his 
article (Dr. Cheyne) began in 1868 to publish 
the firstfruits of study, and takes a friendly 
view of the results of bis labours to abate the 
prejudice against Biblical criticism. Mr. Nicoll 
excuses the subject of his sketch for the ‘‘ auda- 
city” of his early theological articles, and 
thinks that, if other workers have stepped 
forward since, this does not interfere with the 
credit or discredit due to Dr. Cheyne for 
that independent international theology which 
through him became one feature of the old 
ACADEMY. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for January has 
a varied choice of articles. Rauwenhoff, the 
accomplished Leyden church-historian, gives 
the first part of a “study” on the task of 
philosophy, suggested by Windelband’s Prii- 
ludien; Bolland seeks to show the onesidedness 
of the standpoint of the science of nature ; 
Dr. Meyboom’s indispensable summary of facts 
and theories relative to Marcion and the Mar- 
cionites is reviewed by Dr. J. A. Bruins; 
works on comparative mythology, including 
that large work by O. Gruppe, of which Prof. 
Max Miiller speaks so amusingly in his recent 
Glasgow lecture, are noticed by C. P. Tiele ; and 
works on Old Testament criticism are described 
and briefly characterised by the great master 
of the subject, A. Kuenen. Among these, 
French aud English books are not neglected. 
Driver’s Isaiah is welcomed as an encouraging 
‘sign of the times,” and Cheyne’s Book of 
Psalms as not less useful than his Prophecies of 
Isaiah. Inthe former work, the last chapter 
on the linguistic phenomena of Isa. xl.-lxvi. as 
compared with those of Isaiah is specially 
recommended. The book as a whole, indeed, 
is said to be not merely excellent for the 





ordinary reader, Noris Dr, Cheyne’s reticence 
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on questions of date and authorship a stumbling- 
block to this reviewer. Questions are raised 
and sometimes virtually answered, though the 
full treatment of them is reserved. 


THE Theologische Eterahesetiong (edited by 
Harnack and Schiirer) for December 29 con- 
tains a valuable review of Driver’s Isaiah by 
K. Budde, one of those theologians who unite 
fearless treatment of critical questions to a 
warm interest in the church. Fairly and 
wisely the reviewer abstains from detailed 
criticism. He thinks that Dr. Driver has hit 
the right mean between popular vagueness and 
academic overlading. One point in the work, 
pour acquit de conscience, Budde does criticise— 
the too tender treatment, as he thinks it, of the 
conservative view of Isa, xxiv.-xxvii. Some 
will think that this is just one of the points 
which are most valuable, as proving to the con- 
servative majority the author’s willingness to 
meet tradition so far as he honestly can. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPICILEGIUM VATICANUM. 
Rome: December 20, 1888. 

My objects in visiting the Vatican library 
were two: first, to look for unpublished Celtic 
glosses—Irish, Welsh, Cornish, or Breton; and, 
secondly, to collate with the originals the texts 
relating to Celtic matters which have been 

ublished from Vatican MSS. by Pertz, Dziobek, 

immer, and Greith, 


I, GLOSSES, 


The seeker for Celtic glosses naturally ex- 
amines, in the first place, the Latin vellums 
written by Irish scribes, Of such MSS. I 
have found in the Vatican library only four, viz. : 


Vatican 5755, ff. 2,3. Fragments of a treatise 
de computo, in an Irish hand of (I think) the 
ninth century, inserted in a volume containing 
an eleventh-century copy of 8. Augustine De 
Trinitate, which formerly belonged to the 
monastery of Bobbio. The Augustine is in 
a Lombardic hand. 

Regina 1209. Alcuin, De Dialectica (Migne, 
Patr. Cursus, t. 101, col. 951); and a tract, 
entitled Dialogus rei horicae artis, also, appar- 
ently, by Alcuin—both in an Irish hand of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Palatine 65. A quarto, 200 folios. This 
contains, first, a psalterium glossatum in a 





beautiful Irish hand of the eleventh pry © 
secondly, in the same hand, a copy of the 
Canticum Moysi (fo. 194); and, thirdly, in a 
different, but still Irish, hand, the first three 
leaves of a copy of Boetius De Divisione (fo. 198). 
In fo. 133 r., I found the following rhymin 
formula, which, though written in a eontinen 
hand, seems to be of Irish origin, for it occurs 
also, as Mr. Warren informs me, in Vitellius 
F. xi. (a tenth-century Irish psalter in the 
British Museum), fo. 35 v., and in the South- 
ampton Psalter (MS. C. 9, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge), fo. 69 v.: 


** Deus quem excercitus canit celorum 
quemque ecclesia laudat sanctorum 
quem spiritus ministrat uniuersorum 
miserere obsecro omnium nostrorum 
qui regnas in secula seculorum . amen.’’ 


There are also, in fo. 197 v., an ascription of 
raise, beginning thus: ‘‘ Te Dominum de celis 
audamus tibi ut canticum nouum cantare 

mereamur”; and a collect, beginning thus: 

‘* Deus qui exeunti ex egipto populo tuo maria 
diuisisti.” 

Palatine 830. A quarto, 170 folios. This is 
the autograph copy of the Chronicle of Mael 
Brigte, commonly called Marianus Scotus, who 
died at Mainz in the year 1082. 


In none of these MSS. did I find any unpub- 
lished Irish glosses, though I discovered on the 
margins of Palatine 830, ff. 38 r., 40 r., 47 v., 
48 r., three Irish poems, which seem to have 
hitherto escaped notice, and which begin, re- 
spectively, thus : 


Fo. 38 r., Cenn ard Adaim, etrocht rad. 
Fo. 40 r., Oethror coic[fh Jichit iarfir. 
Ff. 47 v.-48 r., Ben romarbsat fir Galad. 


The first declares the origins of Adam’s head, 
breast, belly, feet, blood, and soul. The 
second (mere mnemonic verses) ey the 
numbers of his sons, daughters, &c. e third 
is a complete copy of the poem on the war 
between the tribe of Benjamin and the other 
children of Israel (Judges, c. xx.), of which 
only the second and third quatrains are pre- 
served in a MS, in the British Museum (Harl. 
1802, fo. 11 v.). These three poems will be 
published, with translations, in the Revue Céel- 
tique. 

430 far as regards glosses, I was not much 
more fortunate with the twenty-eight Mss. 
brought to the Vatican from the monastery 
Seated by S. Columbanus at Bobbio. Of these 
MSS. (now marked Vatican 5748-5776), some 
are interesting palimpsests, blackened though 
they be by Cardinal Mai’s chemicals; but they 
contain only one non-Latin gloss, which may 
perhaps be Irish. It occurs on the margin of 
a copy of 8. Augustine’s Confessio (Vatican 
5756, fo. 7 r.): ‘quia ludebam pila (.1. balla) 
puer.” Butit is written in a Lombardic, not 
an Irish, hand ; and it may, of course, be the 
O.H.G: balla, palla, whence the Italian palla, 
French balle, &c. 

I was luckier with the MS. marked Regina 
215. This codex contains (in ff. 88 r.-106 r.) 
a collection of glosses, entitled Incipiunt glosae 
ueteris ac noui testamenti, which agrees to some 
extent with the glossary in Codex Bernensis, 
258, ff. 18, 19,* and which, though written in 
a continental hand of the ninth century, is 
certainly of Irish origin. It contains thirty- 
three Old-Irish glosses,+ of which the following 





*See Hagen’s Germanistische Studien, ii. 297; 
Zimmer's Gloss. Hib. Supplementum, p. 2; and the 
Acapemy, No. 752, p. 228, col. 3. 

t+ Of these three (in fo. 105 r.) were discovered 
by G. Léwe, and published by Zimmer in his 
Gloss. Hib. Supplementum, p.5. They are: Trulla 
. id est liag iern bis oc denam macre (an iron spoon 
used in building a wall). Fasciculum . id est ere 





1. grinne. Naulum . focraic , id est merces. 


are specimens (all will appear with a com- 
mentary in the Revue Celtique) : 

89 xr. Scinifes [oxvipes] .1. breenatin. 

89 v. Oraticula .1. indain in medio altaris [cf. 
ain-ches gl. fiscina, ain-cis gl. sportam]. 

90 v. Ualliculas 1. on ton aie 1. calech 

. orum ’’]. em. genus 
scabiei i. bolach . Centers ‘ sitela 1, 
cilorn. 

91 v. Stipula . stuppa 1. scart. 

95 r. Liciatorium . claideb garmne [‘‘a weaver's 
beam”. Formellas [‘‘ cheeses’’] .1. 
tangea (acc. pl. of tanach]. 

96 r. Trahas 1. daintech [‘‘a harrow,’ instru- 
mentum dentatum]. 

97 v. Lanugo 1. canach. Muscipula 1. euitech. 

99 v. Gurgustium . brancas .1. oilech piscium. 
Pera . tiag loin. 

101 v. Pilosi demonum genera 1. geltig. Lamia 
monstrumm feminae figura 1. morigain. 

106 r. Perpendiculum snathe cum plumbo ad 
maceriam dirigendam. 


Of these glosses the most interesting is morigain, 
‘*lamia,” which is =the Mérrigain of the Tain 
Bé Cialnge, and other Irish sagas, the scribe 
here ‘‘singling” the double consonant, as he 
does also in barchrumbac (gl. uerticale) 89 v., 
for barr-chrumb-bacc, and foilen (gl. fulica) 90 r, 
for foilenn=the French goéland, from Bret. 
gwelan. 

I found no Welsh, save a list of British towns 
in the copy of the Historia Britonum attributed 
to the anchorite Marcus (Regina, 1964); Mauun 
(ibid., f. 57 v.), the British form of Magonius, 
the name given to 8, Patrick when in Gaul; 
one or two proper names in the Life of 
S. Samson hereinafter mentioned; and a few 
words in the marginal gloss on the fourteenth- 
century copy of the Prophetia Merlini, by Johannes 
Oornubiensis, a hexametrical Latin poem pre- 
served in Ottob. 1474, ff. 1-4, and purporting 
to be a literal translation from ‘‘nostrum 
britannicum ”’(i.e., Welsh or Cornish). For this 
and other reasons it will be published with 
its prologue and glosses in the Revue Celtique. 

Some Cornish words and phrases, such as 
‘“‘villam quae dicitur Treruf” (fo. 2 r.), “« Goen 
Bren, in lingua Saxonum Fawi mor” (fo. 3 v.), 
and pe[m]p bliden warnugens ha hanter, ‘‘twenty- 
five years and a half” (fo. 2 r.), occur in the 
same marginal gloss. 

Some Breton names of persons and places 
occur in two tenth-century copies of the Life 
of 8. Samson (Regina 465, ff. 63-74, Regina 479, 
ff, 9-24), thus—Riadam, Penetale, Dol. The 
name Frotgerius (borrowed from Hrotger, Forste- 
mann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, i. 727), which 
occurs in this Life, is interesting as showing 
how the Bretons treated the Teutonic sound hr. 
Compare the Irish reflex of hi by b/ in Blothair 
a na Rann 2371) = Hlothari (Forstemann, 

So much for the Celtic Acivava, which I have 
found in the course of nearly three weeks’ work 
in the Vatican library. It is probable that 
there are many more in the 17,144 Latin MSS. 
which that library is said to contain. But the 
imperfection of the lists—always excepting 
Mr, Henry Stevenson Junior’s catalogue of the 
first 921 numbers of the Palatine collection*— 
renders the search for glosses a matter requiring 
far more time than I have at my disposal. 


II, COLLATIONS. 


I have collated three texts : first, the fragment 
published by Prof. Zimmer in his Glossae Hiber- 
nicae (Berlin, 1881, pp. 259-261), from Dziobek’s 
transcript of Vatican 5755, printed in Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitraege, v. 63-67; secondly, the 
extracts from Palatine 830, published by Pertz 
(Monumenta Historica Germaniae, vii., pp. 495- 
562), and by Zimmer (Glossae Hibernicae, pp. 
274-282) ; and, thirdly, the hexametrical poem, 





* Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana. Codices Palatini 
Latini, tom. i., Romae, 1886. The second volume 
is, I believe, in the press. 
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entitled Prophetia Merlini, with its prologue 
and gloss, published by Greith in tis Spici- 
legium Vaticanum (Frauenfeld, 1838, pp. 98- 


106). A complete list of the errors which 
I have de in these publications would fill 


a e of the AcADEMY. Here shall be men- 
tioned only some of the more important ; 


1, Vatican, 5755, 


Zimmer, Glossae Hibernicac. Manuscript. 
P. 259, 1. 5, profuerit Fo. 2 r. supertueri 
7, ete. esse 
260, 1. 2, prima una 
A ul sume - 
sem: semper adde 
14) invenis inuenies 
20, quia qui 
21, adsumas 2 v. ad suas 
29, 30, nec alius regularem se- 
dies ovenien- cundum con- 
tium  argu- uenientiam 
mentum argumenti 
datus (!) dicit 
31, 32, per afe- secunda feria 
ria (!!) 
33, nec genera- nunc genera- 
liter litas 
261, 1. 4, septeni septem. 


So much for the Latin text and Latin glosses 
of this amazing edition, Prof. Zimmer’s edition 
of the thirty-one Irish glosses in Vatican 5755 
omits one, and makes in the others twenty-six 
mistakes, of which the following are two: in- 
sescni and decad luandasinsir. For the former 
the MS. has ais cescai (‘‘ moon’s age’); for the 
latter, dec 6 lian dts in fir. The other 
errors have been corrected by Dr. Giiterbock, 
in Bezzenberger’s Beitraege, vii. 343, and need 
not, therefore, be specified here. 


2. Palatine, 830. 
Zimmer, Glossae Hibernicae. Manuscript. 
P. 274, 1, 11, isimblia(din) F. 33a, isinbliadain 


12, isinside isi side 
14, quod quia 
18, coitcenn coittcenn 
276, Ul. 1, 2, im cech * incech 
20, sorores sorores eius 
277, 1. 6, sanctum sanctus patri- 
Patricium cius 


10, per pro 
278, 1, 9, ubi 141b. ubi per annos 
sexaginta 
24, Ebergus 162a. Ebergerus 
35, filius suis (!) 163a. filius suus 
279, 1, 20, missalem 163b. missalem librum 
31, vere uero 
3} oo” insola keltra t 
280, 1.3f Kelta 
» debere deberi 
19, Donchad Donnchad 
36, Wirziburc uuirzibure con- 
secratus 
281, 1. 9, ifel tiger ifel tigernaeg 
naeg cluana ejus cluanaeuisoc- 


(!) occisus cissus (‘‘ slain 
oft St ]Tise 
of (St. ] Tiger- 
nach of Cluain 

15b. Fiache " mull- 


let[h]an. 
Dense! 


29, Fiache Mul- 
tach letan 
282, ll. 4, 17, 30, Den- 
nall 


7, Donnaell Domnell 
14, Donnaill ——— 
27, Irigalaig rgalaig 
28, Flaitbertach Flaithbertach 
32, Donnael Domnael 





* To this Prof. Zimmer appends the note: “‘ in 
Zeuss, perperam.”? Perperam ! 

t I.e., Inis Cealtra, in 4 Derg. 

{ Now Clones in Fermanagh. 
f **Broad-crown.’’ Here mull is=the Anglo- 
Saxon molda or molde, ‘‘ the crown of the head,” 
cognate with Sanskrit mtrdhan ‘‘head.” From 
this mul/ the common word mullach is derived. 


3. Ottob., 1474. 
Greith, Spicilegium Vatizanum. Manuscript. 


a, 


P. 98, 1. 22, R(oberte) Roberte praesul 
- —— — 
, 1. 6, opus clam opusculum 
8, cum raesertim cum 
sf a at 
, ang i 
100, 1. 13, lambit raat 
101, 1. 12, affatur effatur 
25, pedesetenim 
Oanuti[!] trun- canum trun- 
cati sunt cati sunt 
103, 1. 12, Ares Ales 
104, 1. 6, Quae nostra Quaenam 
24, munisma nummisma 
105, 1.19, Kavaladro Kadvaladro 
25, Saprinum Sabrinum 


It will be seen that, as Latinists and palae- 
ographers, there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween Prof. Zimmer and Herr Greith. They 
are alike, also, in their dealings with non-Latin 
languages. Thus, as the former prints gibber- 
ish for Old-Irish, the latter gives the following 
as Old-English (Spicilegium Vaticanum, p. 45): 
‘* This man seal thid gedrif thritan on vreom 

leac bladan, his naman thaer mid Eugenius . 

Stephanus . Portarius . Dionysius . Sambucius . 

Cecilius et Cyriacus.”’ 


‘This receipt may be found in Regina 338, fo. 

88 r. It is perfectly legible, and runs thus: 

** bis man sceal wid b. gedrif writan on breom 
leac-bladan 7 his naman bermid Eugenius . 
Stephanus , Portarius . Dyonisius . Sambucius . 

Cecilius et Cyriacus. 
that is to say : 


‘* This shall one write against the fever, on three 
leek-leaves, and his name therewith: Eugenius,’’ 
etc. 


Compare for the names Eugenius, &c., the 
charm contra frigora in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
&e., iii, 294, ll, 13-21, a reference to which 
book I owe to Prof. Napier. 

In conclusion, I wish to warn future students 
in Rome against the inaccuracy of many of the 
references to Roman MSS. in Hardy’s Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These errors have 
caused much waste of time and trouble, not 
only to me, but (what is more important) to 
the officers of the Vatican, Vittorio Emman- 
uele, and Vallicellan libraries, whose courtesy, 

atience, and helpfulness I desire to acknow- 
edge with gratitude. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








COINCIDENCES IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE AND 
THE GOSPELS, 
London: Jan, 5, 1869. 
In the introduction to ‘ Birth-Story ” 190 
(Jataka, ii. 111) we read of a pious disciple, 
firm in the faith, who, on his way to the Master, 


having to cross the river Aciravati, and not 
seeing any boats, 


“took a joyful confidence in the Buddha and 
crossed the river. His feet did not sink in the 
waters. As he went even as on dry land he beheld, 
coming to the middle [of the river], waves. Then 
his joyful confidence in the Buddha became slack, 
his feet began to sink. Again he strengthened his 
joyful confidence in the Buddha, and going [on] on 
the surface [‘back’] of the water he reached 
Jetavana,” &c. 


I think everyone will notice the resemblance of 
this narrative to that of Matthew xiv. 29 
(not found in the other Gospels), of Peter walk- 
ing on the water. We have here the same three 
stages: first, Peter walking on the water in 
the faith of Jesus (v. 29); then, seeing the 
wind boisterous, he becomes afraid (his faith 
slackens), and begins to sink ; finally (his faith 





reviving somewhat) he cries out ‘Lord, save 





| 


me!” and Jesus stretches out his hand, &e, 

(vv. 30, 31). Only the Buddhist receives no 

ees help, he knows he is left to himself 
one. 

In the commentary on v. 79 of the Dhamma- 
pada, the story of King (in a later life, era) 
a is related, who every day sen 
out his four ministers on his four horses— 


** Go, roam about two or three yejanas, and should 
you learn the appearance of a buddha, a@ law, or a 
community (the three ratana], bring me the happy 
news. 

The word in the text is sukha-sdésana, which 
would be a good translation for ebayyéasw 
(“‘ frohe Botschaft”). When the king at last re- 
ceives the longed-for s#sana from some 

he gives him threetimesa hundred-thousand (vis, 
kahdpana), for each ratana one, by letter to the 
queen, while he himself, with his numerous 
retinue, continues his way to the Buddha, in 
the course of which he passes three rivers, each 
deeper and broader than the last, with horses 
and chariots, as if on stone. ‘‘ Only the ends 
[rims] of the hoofs got wet.” This he achieved 
by his pious remembrance of the three ratana. 
When the queen receives the king’s message, 


she, in her turn, asks for this news, and, 
in her icy, gives three times as much as the 
king. earing further that the king, with 


his numerous retinue, has gone to forsake 
the world before the Buddha, she says to her 
companions, 


‘* Since the king has left his worldly estate like 
a lump of phlegm (khela-pinda) . . . who would, 
oo on his knees, take with his mouth this 
lump of phlegm, spewed out by the king.’ 
This must remind us of ‘‘the dog who returns 
to his vomit’’ (Proverbs, xxvi. 11 ; 2 Peter, ii. 22), 
The queen then follows the king, cogetian Se 
three rivers in the same manner ; and both, in 
due course, hear the law with the best result. 

All of these resemblances can, I think, be ex- 
plained in a natural (psychological) way, though 
at first view they might seen somewhat , 
and raise a suspicion of historical contact. 
And may we not take this longing after a new 
doctrine as a true historical trait in the above 
story—a longing that probably prevailed in a 
large part of India about the time of Buddha’s 
appearance, analogous to the feeling of the 
heathen world age before Christ’s time? 
Compare what Sir Alfred Lyall says in his 
Asiatic Studies (p. 300) on the + sealing reli- 
genx ” to be observed in India at the present 

a . 

' H, WENZEL. 








THE EGYPTIAN ‘KA’? AND SCHOPENHAUER’S 
‘¢ WILL.” 
Selling, Faversham : Jan. 5, 1889, 
Doubtless some of the numerous few who 
take an interest in the current speculations as 
to the —— and precise nature of the 
Egyptian belief in—to use an phrase— 
individual-duality, as exhibited in the records 
of the Ka, will have bethought them of the 
Will, as expounded in Schopenhauer’s phil- 
osophy. 
iss A, B. Edwards, in this day’s ACADEMY, 
says 
“the vital principle [the Za! is that transmit 
energy which must undoubtedly have descen 
from the primal source of life to all who live, 
or have lived upon earth.’’ 
Schopenhauer maintained that 


“the Will, or thing-in-itself of all phenomena, 
is in nowise affected or attainted by birth or 
death (Die Welt, &c., bk. iv., § 54). 


And, again : 
“If the individual consciousness disappears at 


death, the Will, which alone fears death, survives 
it” (book iv., supp. xli.). 
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“The conclusion is almost inevitable that the 
force which formerly animated the Life now 
actually extinct is the same which animates the 
Life now existing ’’ (iid). 


This last passage seems to be very close to 
Miss Edwards’s definition. 

Again, Schopenhauer wrote—I carefully con- 
dense several passages: My philosophy teaches 
that the whole body and its activity are but the 
exterior phenomena, outward intuitive mani- 
festation, or visible objectification of the Will ; 
that is to say, they are the embodied Will; 
nay, more, they are the Will itself, which is 
equally present in every part of the body; and 
upon the Will depends the vita propria of each 
such part. The Will thus becomes its own 
representation (or idea), and is that unity which 
we express by Ego (bk. ii., supp. xx). 

Another curiously close parallel could be 
drawn. Dr. Wiedemann, as cited by Miss 
Edwards, says that before his Ka the king 
frequently stands, in the monuments, ‘‘ with 
various efferings, imploring heavenly gifts for 
himself.” Whereunto the Ka makes answer : 


**T give unto thee all life, all duration, all power, 
all health, all joy. For thee I conquer the people 
of Nubia, that thou mayst decapitate them.” 


In book iv., § 60, Schopenhauer remarks 
that 


**the Will often becomes exalted to such a pitch 
as to overpass considerably the affirmation of the 
body. This condition then becomes signalised by 
violent emotions, by energetic passions, under the 
domination of which the individual is not con- 
tented with merely affirming its own existence, 
but denies the existence of others, and endeavours 
to suppress that existence wherever it proves itself 
an obstacle.’’ 


The theory of the Ka may admit of further 
illustration from the Zoroastrian fravashi; the 
Hindu and Scandinavian ‘“‘ Thumbling ”—which 
last corresponds somewhat to the diminishing 
of the Ka; and the animal soul of archaic 
Chinese belief. A comparative study in these 
and other directions might tend to elucidation, 
but it would entail a communication too lengthy 
for your columns, Joun O'NEILL. 








THE WORD * BORE,” A TIRESOME TALKER. 
London: Jan. 8, 1889, 


Mrs. Cowley’s lively farce, ‘‘ Who’s the 
Dupe?” written in 1777, contains a good defini- 
tion of the word bore : 


** Charlotte. Knowledge, as you manage it, is a 
downright bore. 

** Gradus. Boar! Why what relation, Madam, 
can there be between knowledge and a hog? 

** Char. How ridiculous! You have spent your 
life in learning the dead languages, until you are 
ignorant of the living. Why, Sir, such words as 
bore are all the ton. 

“Grad. Ton! Ten! What may that be? It 
cannot be orthology! I don’t recollect its root 
in the parent languages. 

“‘ Char, Ha! ha! ha! Better and better! Why, 
Sir, ton means——. Ton is——. Pho! What 
signifies where the root is? Such words are the 
shorthand of conversation, and convey whole sen- 
tences at once. All that delights the town is ton, 
and all that disgusts is bore.’ 


EmMA Puipson, 





Budleigh Salterton, South Devon: Jan, 7, 1859. 


Immediately before reading Dr. Furnivall’s 
letter in the ACADEMY of Janvary 5, I chanced 
to find a reference to the word bore in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1780. It 
occurs in a review of Malone’s ‘‘ Supplement 
to the Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays published 
in 1778, bySamuel Johnsonand George Steevens, 





&c.” After the quotation from ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” 
Act i., Scene 1, 
‘* He bores me with some trick,” 


follows the remark : 

“* As old things often become new, it might have 
been added that this is now again a cant-word 
among the great vulgar.” 

The use of the word in the passage quoted 
from Shakspere has, however, no connexion 
with its “cant” signification, as the context 
will show. 

At the risk of earning for myself a place 
among the ‘‘intolerable animals’? whom A. 
Maccaroni and his father distinguished by those 
valuable additions to language, ‘‘ Proser”’ and 
“Bore,” I have ventured to send you this 
chance gleaning. 

FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay,. Jan. 14, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon- 
oa, “The wer Limb,’ I., by Prof. J. 


5 p.m. London Institution: “ Recent Baby- 
lonian Explorations,’ by Mr. W. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Starting-point and 
First Conclusions of Scholastic Philosophy,’’ by 
r. M. H. Dziewicki. . 
TUESDAY. Jan. 15, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘The Amount 

and Incidence of Imperial Taxation in Different 
Countries,’ by Mr. J. 8. Jeans. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : *‘ British West Africa 
,= the Trade of the Interior,” by Mr. H. H. 

ohnston. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion -‘‘ The 
agg ey Pe a3 apr lied to Locomotives,” by 

r. ar Worthington. 

830p.m. Zoological: *Some NewS es and 
a New Genus of Araneidea,” by the v. Oo P. 
Cambridge; ** Additions to the Echinoderm Fauna 
of the Bay of Bengal,” by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell; 
“The Anatomy of Rhinoceros lasiotis,” by Messrs. 
F. E. Beddard and Frederick Treves. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 16,4p.m. Royal Academy: Demon- 
stration, ‘The Lower Limb,” II., by Prof. J. 


all. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Channel Tunnel,” 
by Ool. Hozier. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 17, 6 pm. London Institution: ‘The 
English Novel in the Seventeenth Century,” by 
Mr. E, Goze. 

8p.m. Linnesn. 

8 p.m. Chemical : Contribution from_ the 
Laboratory of Gonville and Caius Cullege, Cam- 
bridge; “A Cubical Form of Bismuthous Oxide,” 
by Messrs. M. P. Muir and Arthur Hutchinson; 
* The Oxides of Copper,” by Mr. Douglas Carnegie ; 
“The Periodates,” II., by Mr. OC. W. Kimmins; 
** Compounds of Arsenious Oxide and Antimonious 
Oxide with Sulphuric Anhydride.” by Mr. R. H. 
Adie; “A Compound of Beron Oxide with Sul- 
phuric Anhydride.” by Mr. R. F. D’Arcy. 

830pm. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “‘ History and Assassina- 
tion,” by Mr. Herbert Haines. 

Fripay, Jan. 18,2.30p.m British Museum: “The Hit- 
tites and their Inscriptions.” I., by Mr. T. Tyler. 

4p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, ‘‘ The 
Lower Limb,” IIL., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8p.m. Philological; A Dictionary Eveniag, by 
Mr. i. Bradley; with a Report from Oxford, 








SCIENCE. 
A Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other 
Saxonic Documents. By John Earle 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tus volume consists of 450 pages of Anglo- 
Saxon charters, an introduction of 11/0 pages, 
and notes and indices. To students who have 
not access to Mr. Birch’s unfinished Cartu- 
larium, or to the earlier collections of Kemble 
and Thorpe, this handy selection will be 
highiy acceptable ; and beginners in the study 
of Old English charters will find it an 
advantage to have the documents classified 
approximately in the order of the relative 
strength of the evidence for their genuineness. 
About 250 pages of the book are occupied by 
‘‘Genuine Records Dated”: 7.e the dated 


documents down to the eleventh century, 


of a few that are taken from cartularies 
which there are reasons for believing to be 
especially trustworthy. These are followed 
by “Genuine Records Undated’; and the 
remainder of the text consists of what Prof. 
Earle calls ‘‘ Secondary Documents,” which 
are divided into fifteen ‘‘ groups,” beginning 
with the records extant in non-contemporary 
MSS. not later than the eleventh century, and 
ending with the jingling rhymes of the 
fifteenth century, professing to record grants 
made by Anglo-Saxon kings. Apart from in- 
consistencies of detail, to some of which Prof. 
Earle himself calls attention in his preface, 
this arrangement appears convenient and 
useful. The inclusion of specimens of the 
spurious documents, and of those which are 
probably genuine documents modernised, is 
quite justifiable; but some of the space 
occupied by these might better have been 
devoted to an exhaustive index of words and 
matters, which would have more than doubled 
the value of the book. One of the advantages 
of a small selection of this kind is that it 
admits of being thoroughly indexed, which is 
not possible in the case of a complete collec- 
tion. It would be quite worth while to issue 
a supplementary volume, devoted entirely to 
indices and minute annotations on the text. 

The introduction, in addition to remarks on 
the characteristics of form and language com- 
mon to old English charters, and the criteria 
by which genuine documents may be distin- 
guished, contains some interesting discussion 
of questions relating to the early forms of land 
tenure in England. Prof. Earle is unquestion- 
ably right in his rejection of Kemble’s theory 
of ‘‘the Mark and Gi,”’ for which the autho- 
rity of that great scholar, and the ability of 
of his exposition, for a long time procured 
almost universal acceptance. There can be 
little doubt that he is also right in maintain- 
ing that the origin of the English manorial 
system, in its principal features, is to be 
sought in the conditions of the Teutonic con- 
quest of England, although some elements of 
the system may have been derived from other 
sources. Prof. Earle’s view that the gesis 
was, so to speak, the ancestor of the manorial 
lord, is, so far as I am aware, novel. Into 
this question, and into the other questions of 
similar nature treated of in the introduction, 
my studies have not qualified me to enter ; 
and I can only express the hope that what is 
original in Prof. Earle’s speculations will be 
discussed by those who have the requisite 
knowledge of the subject. 

The lexicographical material contained in 
the charters has hitherto been strangely 
neglected by the compilers of Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries ; and Prof. Earle’s glossary, 
though far from complete, raises many inte- 
resting philological questions. One of these, 
relating to the word red (properly hrod), the 
equivalent of the Icelandic ros, ‘‘a clearing,” 
has already given rise to some discussion in 
the Acapemy. I must confess that the evi- 
dence for the existence of this word in Old 
English does not appear to me convincing. 
The South Yorkshire royd may very well be 
of Scandinavian origin. In the instances 
cited by Prof. Earle from the charters, it 
seems to me that the word is more probably 
réd, represented by the modern rood. As the 





which are preserved in original or nearly con- 
temporary MSS., with, however, the addition 


noun, 80 far as we know, is always feminine, 
it cannot be the exact equivalent of the neuter 
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yos; and the hypothesis of a femiaine *hrods 


from the same root finds no support from 
Teutonic anslogy. The passages in question 
state that c-rtain boundaries on the outside 
of woods ran andlang pé-e réde which Prof. 
Rarle would translate *‘along the cleariog or 
yood.’ Before accepting this explanation, it 
js necessary to enquire whether any admissible 
sense can be extracted from the rendering 
‘‘glong the rood.” On this poiot I will 
venture to offer a suggestion, which is con- 
fessedly hazardous, but which may, perhsps, 
ive rise to some useful discussion. 

The obvious reason why the fourth part of 
an acre is called a ‘‘rood”’ is that it is a 
quantity of land of the length of a furlong 
(furrow-Jong), and of the breadth of arod 
(i¢., of the ‘rod, pole or perch” of ordinary 
long measure). The rood, then, es a meacure, 
properly denotes the length of 5} yards, 
which was, at the same time a convenient 
length for a measuring pole of timber and a 
convenient aliquot part of the length and the 
breadth of an acre.* My suggestion is that the 
“rood” of the charters was a headland of a 
pole’s breadth left unploughed on the edge of a 
wood, so that the phase quoted, may be com- 
pared with the andla-g para andhéafia 
(along the headlands) of other charters. The 
compound réddsiysbe certainly lends some 
plausibility to the notion that the first 
element means “clearing”; but until there 
is further evidence of the existence of 
the word rid I prefer to interpret it as 
“rood-stubbing ”’ The verb rédan, to which 
reference has been made in the discussion 
between Prof. Earle and Mr. Mayhew, can- 
not, I think, be connected phonologically 
either with the hypothetical noun Arod, or 
with the verb from which that is derived. 
The assumed sense, also, is hardly suitable to 
the context. It would scarcely be a natural 
way of indicating a locality to speak of it as 
“the place were Bishop Aelfric commanded 
a cleariog to be made.” I should rather 
suppose the meaning to be that the bishop 
had appointed the spot for some religious 
ceremony, or for reading or preaching (com- 
pare the local name ‘‘ Gospel Oak’’). The 
verb rédan might be miswritten for r@dan, to 
read; it might be the equivalent of the 
Gothic rddjan, and the Icelandic re%a, to 
speak; or, again, it might be derived from 
rod in the sense of ‘‘ cross.” But so long 
as the word is known only from a single 
passage it is useless to try to settle its precise 
meaning. 

The word fyrhp, as a topographical term, 
occurs several times in the charters, but its 
meaning is obscure. Prof. Earle, follow- 
ing Kemble, regards it as denoting a 
wood of some kind. If this be correct, the 
word is identical with the Middle-Eoglish 
firth or frith, which must, therefore, be dis- 
connected from frith, a game preserve. The 
derivation, on this view, appears to be from 
furh, a fir-tree, with the addition of a suffix 
functionally equivalent to that of the Latin 
salictum. It is remarkable that in one pas- 
sage the word is apparently feminine, though 


* In Old-English, so far as I know, réd, when 
used without reference to land, always means 
“pole” or “cross.” It seems worth while to 
suggest that the modern sense of rod, a stick, a 
bundle of twigs for chastisement, may have been 
imported from Low German. 


os 


elsewhere it is masculine or neuter. Leo 
explains it as a derivative and synonym 
of furh, furrow; the other dictionaries do 
not notice it. Several other topographical 
words in Prof. Earle’s glossary call for 
notice on the ground of their having been 
omitted by lexicographers. Anstig, meaning, 
like dnpe®, a path only broad enough for one 
person, is interesting because it survives in 
the name of the ‘‘ Ainsty of York,” which 
must, like most of the English hundreds and 
wapentakes, have received its appellation 
from some place within its borders at which 
public assemblies were beld. The word healh 
is here erroneously explained as ‘‘hall” ; it 
is really ‘‘haugh,” though as an ending in 
place-names it commonly assumes the form of 
-hall. Probably the word may be identical 
with }eal, a corner; a connexion with the 
Latin calz, heel, is not impossible on the 
ground of sense, as the word hd, a heel, is 
also used as a topographical designation. 
The frequent, but still unexplained, word 
crundel 18 discussed by Prof. Earle in a 
long note. The evidence seems to show that 
it meant some kind of hollow or depression in 
the ground, not, as has been supposed, a 
tumulus or a cromlech ; but no light has been 
thrown on its etymology. The phrases stan 
crundel, ceile erundel, suggest that it was 
sometimes a quarry. Rinds crundel cannot 
mean “ bullock’s crundel,” as Prof. Earle 
suggests; perhaps sinda is the name of a 
stream. The word han, the Old English form 
of hone, which is ignored by all the lexico- 
graphers except Leo, occurs frequently in the 
charters, not, however, in the sense of ‘‘ whet- 
stone,” but as atopograpbical term. ‘‘ The 
red hone,” ‘‘ the gray hone,” seem to be rocks 
so called from their shape or material. 

One or two questions relating to local 
etymology may be worth brief notice. Prof. 
Earle rays that he cannot explain the in 
Léofsnhema “people of Lewisham’ (gen. 
pl.) ; it appears to point to derivation from 
the personal name Lé>fsunu. In the time of 
James I. (as appears from an anecdote told by 
Bacon) Lewisham was colloquially pronounced 
Lusen ; as-enisnot in thisdistrict a usual corrup- 
tion of -ham, perhaps this pronunciation may be 
due to the n of the first element. A charter 
professedly of 889 mentions an “ antiquum 
petrosum aedificium ” in London called H« at- 
mundes stan, ¢.¢., *‘ Hweetmund’s stone.” The 
normal modern form, if the name had sur- 
vived, would be ‘‘ Whatmanstoie”’ ; it would 
be interesting to know whether the name is 
found in any later document relating to 
London. Prof. Earle quotes (strange te say, 
with apparent approval) Mr. Kerslake’s ex- 
traordinary notion that the name means 
‘‘ wheat-maund etone,’’ and that it has some- 
thing to do with a sculptured stone (dated 
1648) found in Panyer Alley, representing a 
man sitting on a basket! Of course Hwa'- 
mund is simply a man’s name, like Hwetred 
and Eadmund. The Won-stocce of the charters 
is not, as supposed by Kemble, connected with 
Woden ; wdn being the dative of the adjective 
woh ** crooked.” Prof. Earle thinks the name 
Byrnan scylf probably has a mythological 
reference, as ‘‘ a shelf belongs to a divinity.” 
But shelf, as an ending in local names, is so 
common that there can be no reason to 
doubt that it simply denotes the topographical 





character of the place to which it belongs. 





Tanshelf (in O E. Zaddenes-scylf, probably for 
Tatwinesscylf ), Waldershelf (from the personal 
name Waldhere), Tibshelf, Utleskelf (from the 
Scandinavian personal name Ulle) are among 
the examples. In the introduction Prof. 
Earle refers to my observation that the 
occurrence of the name Hdd-s dc, ** Hood’s 
Oak,” in two different counties b-fore the 
twelfth century affords evidence that ‘‘ Hood” 
was familiar as the name of a wood-spirit 
long before it came to be used as a nickname 
for the chief of a bind of forest outlaws I 
take the opportunity of saying that I still 
believe this conclusion to be justified, though 
I no longer maintain the correctness of all the 
arguments with which, five years ago, I 
endeavoured to support it. 

Although this volume does not actually 
contain any texts hitherto unpriated, it 
includes several that have not previously 
appeared in any general collection of charters. 
Among these are the very interesting docu- 
ments from the Leofric Missal, an important 
manifesto of Cout, and Henry II.’s charter to 
Archbishop Theobald. In many cases the 
charters are printed from fresh collations of 
the MSS., or from the British Museum 
facsimiles. In any future editions it would 
be well, if it be necessary to copy any of the 
charters from Kemble or Thorpe, t» omit the 
accents. The accentuation of the MSS., 
though often inconsistent and incorrect, is 
instructive, and ought to bs preserved 
wherever it is known; but the normalised 
accentuation of earlier editions has no docu- 
mentary value, and is very far from being 
scientifically accurate, The accents iu the 
glossarial index need careful revision. 

Hewry Braptey. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW INDIAN INSCRIPTION, 
Yuzufzai: Dec. 15, 1838, 

It may interest some of the readers of the 
AcADEMY to learn that Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer, 
C.8., Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Shahpur, has recently discovered an inscription 
at the village of Kura, in the Salt Range, 
where there are some large unexplored ancient 
mines. A considerable part of the inscription 
is in very fair preservation ; but the ends of the 
first two orthree lines are much obliterated, 
and from the lower part of the slab four or five 
lines appear to have been erased. The 
characters are what are usually called Gupta, 
of about A.D. 500. It is dated in the reign of 
‘*Maharija Toramina Shah,” whose name 
occurs in the first line and in the third from the 
bottom ; and the record is of certain donations 
to a Buddhist monastery. The slab was sent 
by Mr. O’Dwyer to the Lahene Museum, where 
I have examined it in company with Dr. Aurel 
Stein, of the Oriental College. It will be 
published in the Zpigraphia Indica. 

The coins of Toramina are known, but the 
only epigraphic record of his reign hitherto 
found is the inscription on the boar at Eran, in 
the Central Provinces. This, found in the middle 
of the Panjib, would indicate that his rule 
extended far to the north-west of Malw4, and 
may possibly identify him with the Toramina 
of Kasmir, whom Gen. Sir A. Cunningham 
considers quite a separate prince. 

J. BURGESS, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr, Henry F. BLanprorD, formerly 
meteorological reporter to the Government 
of India, has written a Practical Guide to 
the weather ard climates of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, and the storms of the Indian Seas. 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences, the prix Janssen for astronomy 
was awarded to Dr. William Huggins. 


Nature for last week adds a twenty-fifth 
representative to its series of ‘‘ Scientific 
Worthies,” by a portrait of Prof. Sylvester, 
engraved on steel by Mr. Stodart after a 
photograph, together with a memoir by Prof. 
Cayley. 

THE Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin 
give notice that the seventh Bressa prize will be 
given to the scientific author or inventor, what- 
ever be his nationality, who, during the years 
1887-90, ‘‘ shall have made the most important 
and useful discovery, or published the most 
valuable work on physical and experimental 
science, natural history, mathematics, chemistry, 
a and pathology, as well as geology, 

istory, geography, and statistics.” The value 
of the prize amounts to 12,000 lire (£480). 


A CONTRIBUTION of exceptional importance 
to students of volcanic geology has been 
recently published by the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the shape of an _ elaborate 
memoir by Prof. A. Geikie, entitled The 
History of Volcanic Action during the Tertiary 
Period wn the British Isles. It appears that 
after a very long period of quiescence, 
symptoms of renewed activity were munifested 
in Eocene times, when by internal tension the 
earth’s crust gave way at various points and a 
great system of fissures was established, 
striking generally towards the north-west; 
and these, becoming filled with lava, form the 
basic dykes which traverse so large a part of 
Scotland and the north of England. Where 
the fissures reached the surface, lava flowed 
forth in great sheets, forming the plateaux of 
basalt in Antrim and the Western Isles. Ata 
later date basic rocks of coarsely crystalline 
structure broke through these owe and 

eat eruptive bosses of gabbro and 
After a long period of repose, 
volcanic activity was renewed, and acid rocks 
were developed as felsites, porphyries, and 
granites. In many respects the views of Prof. 
Geikie run counter to those of Prof. Judd, and 
a controversy of much interest to geologists is 
being carried on between these authorities. 


similar rocks. 


Som8 interesting information respecting the 
jade of Burma is contained in an Indian Blue 
Book, lately received from Rangoon. The jade 
mining-district is a large tract of country, 
chiefly on the west side of the Uyu river. 
The Kachins, though acknowledging Burmese 
authority, regard themselves as owners of the 
mines. The jade is sold chiefly to the Chinese, 
the headquarters of the trade being at 
Mogaeng. The best quarries in recent years 
have been those of Hsimu, Masa, Mopang, 
and Tamukan. It appears that Burma is the 
only source whence the Chinese draw their 
supply of this highly-prized mineral. The 
Chinese Lun Pein, to whom the British Govern- 
ment had farmed the jade-tax, was assasinated 
a few months ago in consequence of his 
unpopularity. Geologists will be curious to 
know more about the conditions under which 
the jade occurs. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish immedi- 
ately a volume of Hssays in Biblical Greek, by 





Dr. Edwin Hatch, 


Reader in Ecclesiastical | 


History in the University of Oxford. The work | the present show, and to a third and singu- 
consists of the substance of the lectures de-/ larly fine instalment of Turner drawings, 


livered by the writer during his terms of office 
as Grinfield Lecturer on the LX X., and contains 
the seven following essays: ‘‘The Value and 
Use of the LXX.,” ‘‘Short Studies of the 
Meanings of Words in Biblical Greek,” ‘‘ Psych- 
ological Terms in Biblical Greek,” ‘Early 
Quotations from the LXxX.,” ‘‘ Composite 
Quotations from the LXX.,” ‘ Origen’s Re- 
vision of the LXX. Text of Job,” and ‘‘ The 
Text of Ecclesiasticus.”’ 


Witt the last number, the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record enters upon its third year; and 
we must take the opportunity to congratulate 
the proprietors and the director upon the con- 
tinued activity of their undertaking. It requires 
no small expenditure both of time and money 
to conduct so highly specialised a magazine, in 
the face of scanty encouragement. The circum- 
stances of its origin are described in an intro- 
ductory note, which also contains an appeal for 
more subscribers. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie 
is not only the editor-in-chief, he is also the 
principal contributor and the soul of the enter- 
prise. It is here that he has published most 
of his remarkable series of arguments for the 
derivation of early Chinese civilisation from 
Babylonia, and it is by his influence that so 
many foreign supporters have been enlisted. 
We may add that the annual subscription is 
a and that the publisher is Mr. David 

utt. 








FINE ART. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 

THE twentieth exhibition at Burlington House 
of works by the Old Masters yields in interest 
and variety to few, if any, of its predecessors ; 
and yet for the first time not a single picture of 
Italian or Spanish origin appears in the collec- 
tion. We think that the Academy, if, as is 
probable, they were unable to obtain for ex- 
hibition works of the first rank belonging to 
this class, were well advised in excluding from 
their walls schools already so supremely well 
represented on former occasions. The examples 
of the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools—to 
say nothing of the English collections—are of 
such splendour that nothing but absolutely 
first-rate southern work could maintain its 
supremacy in juxtaposition with them. Never 
before has such a magnificent show of Rem- 
brandts been seen on the walls of the Academy. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether in quality it can 
be matched even by the famous collections of 
St. Petersburg, Cassel, the Louvre, and Dres- 
den; though the two first-mentioned galleries 
possess far more numerous series of the master’s 
works. No such exemplification of the finer 
and more-delicate phase of French eighteenth- 
century art has been afforded in England as is 
now given by the exhibition, on the same walls, 
of the famous Watteaus and Lancrets which are 
amon g the treasures of Sir Richard Wallace and 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild respectively. We 
are not aware that any such collection of similar 
works has yet been brought together—save, it 
may be, when, at the Loan Exhibition held in 
1883 at Berlin, the treasures of the royal palaces 
of that city, and especially of Potsdam, were 
for the first time united. All the Watteaus, 
Lancrets, and Paters acquired by Frederick the 
Great then saw the light ; including the finished 
and altered version of the famous ‘‘ Enlévement 
de Cythére,” which is one of the chief glories 
of the Louvre. Many of these charming works 
had, however, suffered irreparably from expo- 
sure and rough usage. 

In addition to the special attractions of 





Burlington House contains the well-known 
Horrocks Miller collection of English pictures, 
chiefly of this century, together with choice 
examples of Cotes, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Crome, Constable, and other English masters of 
the same period. The works of the late Frank 
Holl, R.A., wisely shown separately in two 
galleries, constitute a distinct section of the 
exhibition, to which we hope to return later on, 

It is the breadth and the subdued splendour 
of Rembrandt’s art, his mastery and unerring 
intuition in portraiture, his power in the sugges- 
tion, not only of physical life and individuality, 
but of that vivifying force which is the inner 
life and thought, that are here demonstrated 
to the full, rather than the yet rarer and nobler 
aspect of his genius which shines forth in those 
great scenes of sacred history and legend, which, 
by the simplicity and penetrating pathos of his 
conception, were, it may be said, re-created and 
endowed with a new life. Almost all the styles 
of the great master, except the very earliest, are 
here adequately represented. First, in order 
of date, comes the so-called ‘ Rembrandt’s 
Mother,” painted in 1632—that is to say, in the 
year of the famous “‘ Lesson in Anatomy” at 
the Hague. The coldness of the shadows, the 
peculiar quality of the black robe and slate- 
toned background, and the calculated vigour of 
the superb modelling, render this canvas some- 
what of an exception even among the works of 
that time. It is the —- truth of the 
conception, the strange reflective power of the 
glance, which are, above all, characteristic of 
the painter. Itis difficult to imagine anything 
finer than the firm and noble modelling of the 
brow, or the consummate drawing of the eyes 
and eye-brows. About the year 1633 were 
executed the two famous portraits of Jan 
Pellicorn and Susanna his wife (Sir R, Wal- 
lace), which here, as at Manchester House, 
appear as pendants. They are surprising speci- 
mens of the unaffected truth, industry, and 
skill of the master at that time; but they have, 
on the other hand, less individuality and less 
felicity of intellectual characterisation than are 
usual with the painter at his best. The same 
year is also illustrated by the Queen’s famous 
‘* Shipbuilder and his Wife,” which has already 
on a former occasion appeared at the Academy. 
The execution is here already bolder and at the 
same time more refined, the head} of the old 
woman handing a letter being —— a 
masterpiece of unaffected truth in expression, 
as of subtlety in handling. Yet another work 
of the same year is the small ‘‘Good Samari- 
tan” (Sir R. Wallace), executed with an almost 
miniature-like finish, which yet includes real 
breadth of brushing. It is infinitely less 
touching than the later and much larger repre- 
sentation of the same subject—treated in 
altogether different fashion—which is in the 
Louvre collection. The version now shown is 
identical with the well-known etching, which 
bears the date 1633. To the year 1634 belongs 
one of the most consummate exercises in rich 
subdued colour-harmony ever produced by the 
painter. This, the so-called ‘‘ Black Archer,” 
shows a young negro richly and fantastically 
dressed. We know not whether to admire 
most the delicate firmness of the handling or 
the exquisite arrangement which groups to- 
gether kindred hues of sombre richness. The 
over-cleaned and highly varnished ‘ Portrait 
of a Young Man” (Sir R. Wallace) belongs 
to 1634 or 1635, and is, in reality, one of the 
many portraits of the painter by himself; to 
the same period may be allotted that ‘‘ Portrait 
of the Painter” (159), which so closely 
resembles one in the Long Gallery of the 
Louvre. The Queen’s so-called ‘‘ Burgomaster 
Pancras and his Wife” is, as has been pointed 
out by Dr, Bode—relying on certain resem- 
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blances in the famous Dresden portraits, and 
above all on the fantastic personal adornments of 
the sitters, which are such as Rembrandt only 
ventured upon when either himself or immedi- 
ate members of his family were in question—in 
reality a portrait of the master with his wife, 
Saskia, painted, not in 1645, but about 1636, in 
the heyday of his eeagret success. It is 
one of the most splendid, as it is one of the 
most extensive, portraits d@ apparat of the master, 
expressing just the marital pride, the material 
pomp, and the physical enjoyment of life, 
which have been especially aimed at. Perhaps 
the climax of Rembrandt’s technique, in the 
second stage of his practice, is exhibited in the 
Queen’s magnificent ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” 
bearing the date 1641. The very richly, yet 
unostentatiously, attired sitter displays an un- 
usual measure of graceand distinction, expressed, 
however, without any loss of that intensity 
of ‘‘ speculation” and vitality which mark the 
painter’s finest work. To about this time be- 
longs the strange composite landscape (159), 
coming also from Manchester House, and 
closely paralleled by similar pictures at Cassel 
and Brunswick. Notwithstanding the potent 
magic of the chiaroscuro, something unreal and 
too palpably manufactured about this work 
detracts from its unity avd prevents it from 
deeply impressing the beholder as do the 
artist’s truer transcripts of nature. Some few 
of Rembrandt’s creations of this peculiar class 
are open, in this respect, to the same reproach 
which may be levelled against Turner’s most 
ambitious, but by no means most noble, pro- 
ductions. Far truer and more distinctive of 
the true Rembrandt is Lord Northbrook’s 
little landscape (118) showing a flat country, 
with the buildings of a town in the dis- 
tance. A very important, if not altogether 
sympathetic, delineation of the painter by 
himself igs the large portrait, dated 1658, 
(sent by the Earl of Ilchester), in which he 
appears in heavy and fantastic trappings of 
Jewish fashion, such as he wore far less 
frequently in his later, than in his earlier, 
time. The ashen flesh-tones are, in their 
present state, not quite in keeping with the 
rich hues of the broadly-painted costume. Itis 
extremely difficult to place Sir R. Wallace’s 
vast canvas, representing the parable of the 
‘‘Unmerciful Servant ”»—whether between 1645 
and 1650, as given by Vosmaer, or about 1660, 
as stated, not without doubt, by Dr. Bode. 
The jewel-like broken reds of some draperies, the 
somewhat hasty, if broad, execution would 
be evidence in favour of the latter date; while 
the grays in the half-tones of the flesh are 
such as are not generally found in works of so 
late atime. To about 1660 belongs the small 
‘Portrait of a Young Man” (116) painted on 
copper. One of the surprises of the exhibition 
is Mrs. Owen Roe’s large ‘‘ Portrait of a Man” 
(166), which is, if we mistake not, practically 
unknown to recent biographers of Rembrandt. 
It is a oper study in a colour-harmony, of 
which reddish-brown and darkly-gleaming red 
are prominent ingredients, From the ruddy, 
half-tones of the flesh, the grays are altogether 
absent; and the whole scheme of colour and 
style of execution are akin to those of the 
great ‘‘Family Piece” of Brunswick, which 
belongs to the year 1668. Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward's “Study of an Old Man” (117) is a 
broadly and solidly-painted sketch in darkly- 
luminous golden tones, such as, so far as colour 
is concerned, Rembrandt need not to have been 
ashamed to own; but it is difficult to accept 
as the master’s own the neither very individual 
nor very living head of the model. Thisis of a 
type that a late follower of the master, such as 
Aart de Gelder, might have produced. 

Four important specimens of the art of 
Rubens assert themselves, even by the side of 
this unequalled series of Rembrandts, with 





which, indeed, they are in the most striking 
contrast. The superb ‘‘ Earl of Arundel,” 
lent by the Duke of Norfolk, is one of the great 
Fleming’s most imposivg portraits. Without 
entirely subduing that intensely subjective 
artistic temperment which impelled him to in- 
fuse into the individuality of his sitters so 
large an admixture of himself, he has happily 
caught the sensitiveness and melancholy which 
are distinctive characteristics of the famous 
dilettante nobleman. The execution of the 
armour, with its rich reflections of surrounding 
crimson draperies, is consummate. It is in- 
teresting to contrast with this great work 
Vandyck’s not less masterly presentation of the 
same personage in more advanced years, with 
one of his grandchildren. This was contributed 
by the Duke of Norfolk to the Grosvenor 
exhibition of Sir Authony’s works two years 
ago. From Lady Ashburton’s collection comes 
a magnificent piece of decoration, ‘‘ Peasants 
going to Market,” executed by Rubens in 
collaboration with Snyders. The more than 
life-size figures of this canvas are designed 
and painted with rare mastery and decision ; 
and, it being treated as a piece of pure 
decoration, they are marked by a greater 
regard for mere beauty of line and con- 
tour than generally characterises the master. 
The ‘‘ Marriage of Mars and Venus” (Martin 
Colnaghi, Esq.), which lately appeared in some- 
what dilapidated condition at Christie’s, is, 
above all, instructive as showing the system of 
production followed in the master’s studio 
when he had attained to the zenith of his 
reputation. The picture has been carefully 
under-painted throughout—not merely sketched 
or outlined—in warm 
this part of the work has very probably been 
done by one of the master’s best pupils from 
one of those preliminary designs of which so 
many are yet extant. Upon this preparation 
the master-hand has been vigorously at work, 
flitting from one part of the canvas to another, 
and with comparatively little labour imparting 
Promethean fire to the fairly-fashioned clay of 
the pupils’ work. The touches on the basket of 
fruit, the breast of Pomona, and the hair of 
Venus, are such as no brush but that of 
Rubens himself could have given. 

The Dutch pictures of the year are, apart 
from the great series already dealt with, com- 
paratively fewin number, but of choice quality. 
They show, as a fine collection of works of this 
class always does, that tempered and limited 
realism which is marked by simplicity and 
truth, but by little breadth or depth of obser- 
vation ; save in portraiture proper, which the 
schools of the Low Countries have, with rare 
exceptions, approached with a certain appro- 
priate solemnity, yet without the emphase of 
contemporary schools in France and elsewhere. 
Fine, sober works of this class are the ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady,” by Cornelius Jansen van 
Ceulen, and the less well-preserved ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Gentleman,” by the same. Admirable for 
sobriety of conception and pathetic simplicity 
is the ‘Portrait of William van de Velde,” 
by the scarce Michael van Musscher (Lord 

orthbrook), who was pupil of Adrian van 
Ostade, though his colouring in this little piece 
is that of a black Terborch portrait. A still 

reater rarity is the signed ‘‘Interior of a 

ottage,” by Esaias Boursse, of Amsterdam 
(Sir R. Wallace), painted with a masterly 
breadth and a sobriety which in some respects 
recalls Vermeer of Delft; to whom, indeed, 
one of his works in the Berlin collection is 
attributed. Other pictures by this master are 
to be found in the Amsterdam Museum, and in 
the Suermondt Galle at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
An unusually fine and elaborate Metsu is Lord 
Northbrook’s ‘‘The Intruder,” in which the 
painter has dealt with difficult problems of light 


than usual of that prevailing hotness of tone 
whichis peculiar to him. Exceptional, too, in the 
beauty of its brown-and-silver harmony, is the 
little panel by D. Teniers, the younger, entitled, 
“The Archers” (127). Lord Northbrook’s 
famous ‘‘ View near Dordrecht (81), by A. 
Cuyp, is certainly, so far as the execution of 
the well-worn theme is concerned, of exquisite 
quality. It lacks, however, even more than do 
usually the works of the artist, that nameless 
charm, that suggestion of an intimate con- 
nexion between the painter and his subject, 
which—to say nothing of modern artists—is to 
be found in the best productions of such widely 
diverging contemporaries as Van Goyen, 
Ruysdael (in his purely Dutch scenes), Vermeer 
of Delft, and P. de Koning. A large measure 
of this subtle quality—so hard to define, yet so 
inevitably missed if it be absent—is to be found 
in Jan van de Capelle’s ‘Shipping in a Calm” 
(Lord Northbrook), one of the most beautiful 
works of a consummate artist whose reputation 
has deservedly advanced of late years. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


AT a meeting held last week, with Lord Spencer 
in the chair, it was resolved to form a commit- 
tee to receive subscriptions for a memorial to 
the late Frank Holl, R.A. It is proposed to 
place a tablet, with medallion peeteath, in St. 
Paul’s; and to pom one or more of his 
portraits of public men for presentation to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Subscriptions are 
limited to five guineas. e hon, secretary of 


grey and umber; and | the committee is Mr. William Agnew, 39b, Old 


Bond-street. 


THE statue of the late William Barnes, the 
Dorset poet, by Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins, is now 
cast, and can be seen by those interested at Mr. 
Moore’s foundry, Thames Ditton, until January 
19. Itis to be erected at Dorchester, and un- 
veiled by the Bishop of Salisbury on February 4. 


Mr. Tuomas TYLER announces a course of 
three lectures at the British Museum on ‘‘ The 
Hittites and the Hittite Inscriptions,” illus- 
trated with diagrams. The lectures will be 
given on Fridays, at 2.30 p.m., beginning on 
January 18; and the first lecture will deal 
with recent discoveries, confirming the views 
maintained by Mr. Tyler last year in Nature. 


The editorial vigour of the Art Magazine has 
never been more conspicuous than in the number 
for January. It commences with a hitherto 
unpublished letter by John Fl»xman, addressed 
to the Royal Academy in 1797, on Italy, the 
art centre of the world—a letter of great 
interest, if not of much present value. The 
** Poems and Pictures” series are recommenced 
with a Scotch ballad by Mr. Swinburne, illus- 
trated by Mr. W. Hole. A paper by Mr. 
Wemyss Reid on Mr. Gladstone and his por- 
traits, is excellently illustrated by a photo- 
gravure of Sir John Millais’s portrait of 1885, and 
by many another in the text, including a sheet 
of caricatures from Punch from 1859 to 1888, 
redrawn by Mr. Harry Furniss. Then comes a 
very interesting and valuable letter from Mr. 
Watts on the Art of To-day; and this is fol- 
lowed by the first of a series of papers by Mr. 
William Telbin on Art in the Theatre—a subject 
which has hitherto been strangely neglected in 
English literature. The common-sense side of 
art is represented in a paper on Art Educa- 
tion by Mr. Frith. 


THE new Album of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
(the fifth) is quite equal in merit and interest 
to its predecessors. It contains engravings by 
M. E. Gaujean after Botticelli’s ‘‘ Birth of 
Venus,” and by M. Guerard, after the same artist’s 
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and colour with unusual success, and with less Spring”; one of Heléne Fourment and her 


son, after Rubens, engraved by Rajon; and 
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Rembrandt’s ‘“‘Danaé,” in the Hermitage 
Gallery, by M. Flameng. Raphael, Watteau, 
Franz Hals, Meissonier, Whistler, Baudry, 
Clouet, and Ruysdael, are a few of the other 
artists represented in this charming little 
gallery of fifty engravings and etchings. 








THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 


‘¢T~E PANEL PICTURE” is, it is said, to be 
the name of the new play with which Mr. 
Rutland Barrington will re-open the St. James’s 
in about a week or ten days hence. Mr. B.C. 
Stephenson—well known to fame—and Mr. 
Outram Tristram, who did some very tolerable 
work in ‘‘ The Red Lamp,” are the joint authors 
of the piece. 


LonDON is already aware of the success of 
Mr. Augustus Harris’s pantomime. The 
veteran, Mr. Blanchard, has this year had less 
to do with it than usual, which may, from the 
literary point of view, be some loss. But 
pantomime was never superfluously literary, 
and it is pow not literary at all. The words— 
the stories even—are but the web on which is 
placed a gorgeous broidery of spectacle. 
Scenes without end, processions without end, 
ballets which end ovly to be given again, 
pretty people all over the stage—these, with a 
few comicalities thrown in, are what the 
fathers, uncles, brothers, of all good children 
now betake themselves to see; it matters very 
little about the good children. At Drury 
Lane, the eaterprising parent, the devoted 
uncle, the self-sacrificing brother, crowd the 
box-office for half the day; and at night 
Messrs. Campbell and Nicholl, Miss Harriet 
Vernon, Miss Maggie Duggan, and minor gods 
and goddessess innumerable, help to throng 
the stage. Mr. Augustus Harris is a magnifi- 
cent organiser—he is an epoch-making man. 


Miss Marion LEA will give, we understand, 
before the middle of February a matinée 
erformance of a new adaptation of the elder 
Gonace ‘* Mademoiselle de Belle Isle.” This 
is one of the pieces in which the father of 
one of the best writers of our day proved 
that he, too, could write as well as merely 
construct. The adaptation, by Mr. Osborne 
Buckle, goes, we hear, much nearer to the 
original than anything that has been done in 
England. It was Mdlle. Mars who ‘‘ created,” 
nearly fifty years ago, the part which Miss 
Marion Lea is now for the first time to 
assume. 


‘‘TarEs,” which Mrs. Oscar Beringer pro- 
duced with some success at a matinée last 
season, has been to a certain extent modified 
and re-arranged; and Mrs. Berivger will, on 
the evening of January 19, put it iuto the even- 
ing bill at the Opera Comique, with a strong 
cast. And ‘‘ The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 
-~-which has been played to even fuller houses 
than it was last summer—will then be seen 
every afternoon. 


‘‘TuHE SILVER FALLs,” by Mr. George Sims 
and Mr. Henry Pettitt, is a melodrama by aid of 
which the Adelphi Theatre may hold its own, 
with its honest bourgeois public, even against 
the attractions of Mr. Irving at the Lyceum 
and of unlimited spectacle at Drury Lane. 
For ‘The Silver Falls ’—albeit not especially 
engaging to the literary perron—is a melo- 
drama of distinctly a good kind, the story 
having in it some elements of freshness, some 
of the dialogue being vigorous and earnest, and 
the spirit of humour not being wholly banished 
from the scene. Moreover, the cast is in some 


respects even stronger than that to which a 
fairly enterprising management has already 
accustomed us at the Adelphi, and the piece is 
exceedingly well played. 


Mr. William Terriss 





—a naval man no more, but attired in faultless 
boating flannels, for a cruise in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond—is of course the young 
hero. His manly grace is decidedly sympa- 
thetic; and there is a smoothness and a 
fittingness in all that he does. Mr. Charles 
Cartwright is a sinner not without hope—a 
villain of the deeper dye it would be quite a 
mistake to call him. But perhaps the writers 
of melodramas are becoming more tolerant or 
more discriminating, and are recognising that 
there are many shades between the white and 
the black. The character of Marcos Valles, at 
all events—whether by authors or actor—is a 
study whose moderation we welcome. But to 
make Mr. Beveridge—who has served a long 
apprenticeship to stage crime—into a man not 
only endurable, but positively genial and wel- 
come, is a very revolutionary proceeding. It 
must be said, however, that Mr. Beveridge 
bears admirably the suddenness and the com- 
pleteness of the transition. Mr. Shine and 
Miss Clara Jecks, inventive and lively, do 
their utmost for whatever in the piece is 
intentionally funny. Mr. Royce Carleton— 
sometimes picturesque in wickedness—suggests 
the character of one Dick Redmayne with 
discreet and skilled touch. As Marie, Miss 
Adrienne Dairolles has probably no chance of 
passing beyond the limits within which her 
excellence has been recognised. Greater 
opportunities, of course, are vouchsafed to 
Miss Millward and Miss Olga Nethersole. 
Miss Millward’s part is not the stronger 
of the two, but no one who has spent 
ten minutes at the theatre can doubt that 
it is the more sympathetic. Miss Millward 
does her love scenes very prettily ; and never, 
perhaps, has she looked as well. Miss Olga 
Nethersole—engaged here for the first time— 
does more, perhaps, than confirm the good 
impression that she made in ‘The Dean’s 
Daughter.” Considering how limited has been 
her experience, there is certainly something 
remarkable in the extent to which she can 
command the resources of her art. Her intel- 
ligence in detail and the variety of her facial 
expression are noticeable; and it seems, too, 
that she has the capacity to conceive of a réle 
broadly—to look at it as a whole. The student 
of modern melodrama will not find that he 
has wasted his evening if he spends it at the 
Adelphi, though the conventions of the stage 
do hold sway there more than at the theatres 
of comedy. 








MUSIC, 
MUSIC NOTES. 


THE first Popular Concert of the new year took 
place last Monday. Mdlle. Janotba played 
Chopin’s Barcarolle in F sharp (Op. 60), @ piece 
she bas often played with great success. Her 
performance ou Monday, except for an excess 
of soft pedal, was good. She gave, by way of 
encore, the same composer’s ‘‘ Berceuse”’ with 
excellent technique, though at a somewhat 
rapid rate. If Mr. Chappell furnishes such 
short pianoforte solos, the public perhaps think 
they have a right to insist on an encore. How 
seldom one hears a Sonata now at these con- 
certs! The programme included Beethoven’s 
so-called Harp Quartett, which was magnifi 
cently rendered under the leadership of laly 
Hallé. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

Miss Damian, the well-known contralto 
singer, who is about to start for a tour in 
Canada with Mdme. Albani, gave a farewell 
concert at tbe Prince’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. She sang Schubert’s fine song, 
‘‘Aufenthalt,” supported with excessive vigour 
by Mr. Randegger at the pianoforte. Mdme. 
Larkcom, Miss A. Whitacre, Messrs. B. Lane 
and B. Foote, and other artists, took part in the 
programme. There was a fair attendance. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 


CRESSY: a Novel. 


By BRET HARTE, 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s, 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


BEECHCROFT at ROCKSTONE. 
By CHARLOTTE M,. YONGE, Author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
[Next week. 








Two New One-Volume: Novels at Popular 
By MARGARET LEE. ; 


FAITHFUL and UNFAITHFUL. 


By MARGAREC LEE, Author of “Dr. Wilmer's 
et ‘* Lizzie Adriance,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


By AMY LEVY. 
REUBEN SACHS. 


By AMY LEVY, Author of “The Romance of a 
Shop.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


THE RECLUSE. A Poem. By Wil- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH. 2. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘‘ The Recluse’ is a beautiful supple- 

ment to the ‘ Prelude.’ It is a new and beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of the poet’s chief sources of inspiration.” 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Copyright Edition. With an Introduction by JOHN 
MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This Edition contains in addition to the Author’s Notes, 
which are still copyright, a hitherto unpublished Poem of 
about 700 lines. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ Mr. Morley has seldom written 
anything fresher and more vigorous than the essay on 
Wordsworth which he has prefixed to Macmillan’s new and 
admirable one-volume edition of this poet—the only com- 
plete edition.” 


ANEWVO LU ME OF POEMS BY MR, GEORGE MEREDITH 


A READING OF EARTH. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Author of ‘‘Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, 
‘* Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life,” 
Extra feap. 8vo, 5s, 








A SEQUEL TO “ A LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 


THE LAND OF DARKNESS, 


Along with Some Further Chapters in the Experiences of 
The Little Pilgrim, By the Author of ‘A Little 
Pilgrim in the Unseen,” 

Crown 8vo, 5s, 





Profusely Illustrated + HERBERT RAILTON and HUGH 


HOMSON. 


COACHING DAYS 


AND 


COACHING WAYS. 
By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM, Extra crown 4to, 21s. 


The Field says:—‘ Beautifully printed on very superior 
paper, and adorned with many excellent illustrations, Mr. 
Tristram’s isa takingvolume. . . . Hehasmade himself 
acquainted with the seven great coach-roads out of London, 
the houses situate thereon, and the people who have lived, 
died, eaten, drunk, and been murdered therein. In the collec- 
tion of such knowledge the Author has been a diligent student, 
and few records of a bygone age have escaped ee 
It is the sort of book to read before and after a journey on 
one of the coaches running out of London in the summer. 
. . . Mr. Tristram’s letterpress is written crisply and 
amusingly ; but it is only fair to say the book owes much o 
its interest to the illustrations.” 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES ira 
“TREATISE ON ALGEBRA.” By CHARLES SMITH, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MICROSCOPICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY 


OF THE ROCK-MAKING MINERALS: an Aid to the 
Microscopical Study of Rocks. By H. ROSENBUSCH. 
Translated and Abridged for Use in Schools and Colleges 
by JOSEPH P. IDDINGS. Ilustrated by 121 Woodcuts 
and 26 Photomicrographs, S8vo, 24s. 








MACMILLAN & OO., Lonpon. 








